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nlectrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list 
for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

A new name will be added every week: 

William Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 
Neu . 

Hubert de Blanck, 


Dr. Louis Maas, 
Max Bruch, 


ivan E. Morawski, 
Clara Morris, 

Mary Anderson, 

Sara Jewett, 

Rose Coghlan, 
Thorne, Jr., 


Adelina Patti 
Sembrich, 
Christine Nilsson, 
Scalchi, 

lrebelli, 


Marie Roze, Chas. R. 

Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke, Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 


Otto Bendix, 


Genevieve Ward, 
W. H. Sherwood, 


May Fielding, 
4 lien Montejo, 


Emilie Ambre, 


Emma Thursby 
Stag 


Tere ea Carrefi ’ no. 

Kellogg, Clara I 2, Lilian Olcott, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk Louise Gage Courtney, salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, — T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 


Boucicault, 
Osmund Tearle, 
Lawrence Barrett, 


Campanini, 


Emily Winant. 
Guadagnini, 


Lena Little, 


Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Balatka, James Lewis, 


Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, Edwin Booth, 








Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa. 

Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegrifto. 

Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente, Mrs, Helen Ames, 

= atherine Lewis, loseffy, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan Mme. Julia Rive-King, Fmil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann 

Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d'Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 

Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M, Schmitz Ferdinand von Hiller, Johannes Brahms. 

Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. Meyerbeer. 

Franz Lachner Julius Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 

Heinrich Marschner. Max Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner, 

Frederick Lax E Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 

Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck. 

Ww n Courtney, Anton Udvardi. Fannie Hirsch. 

Josef Stau dig! F Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner. 

Velir Joseph Koegel 
XHE re-engagement of Dr. Damrosch for the next 
season of opera in German at the Metropolitan 

Opera House is a well-deserved acknowledgment of his 
excellent services and meets with general approval. 
What the Doctor has done in the short space of time 


allotted to him for organizing and training an opera 


ensemble such as he has given us this season is truly 
astonishing, and we hope that with more time for prepa- 
ration anda full purse for new engagements, he will make 
the next season even more artistically successful. In 


point of financial success, the opera season certainly has 
surpassed the directors’ anticipations. They have taken 
at least three times as much money and probably paid 
than a third less than they did during the 
Abbey s« of Italian opera. A deficit which was 
confidently expected at the Metropolitan has been 
avoided, or it was at least so small that it agreeably sur- 
It is gratifying in connection 


In 
out more 


ason 


prised the stockholders. 





with this financial result that the directors have unani- 
mously agreed to raise Dr. Damrosch’s salary, which was 
$10,000 for last season, to $12,000 for the coming one. 


AUREL’S venture as manager of Italian opera, in 
Paris, has proved a failure, in spite of the success- 


ful beginning of the season, which was due chiefly to | 


the efforts of that phenomenal tenor, Gayarre. When he 
left, the receipts fell. 
time, but she left also, and Maurel succumbed. 
sorry for him, but the Italiens has always been unlucky 
since Patti ceased singing there. During Bagier’s man- 
agement money was made, but after the war the theatre 
never recovered its former prestige. Then, again, the old 
companies were superb in their ensemble, and to give our 
readers an idea of their strength and value we print the 
names of the singers during the brilliant season 1866-67 
(the Exhibition year): Patti, in her most glorious prime ; 
Vitali, Lagrua, Agatha States, Zeiss, Fraschini, Mongini, 
Gardoni, Nicolini, Wachtel, Cresci, Agnesi, Mercuriali, 
Scalese, Zucchini, Verger and Pancani. 








S it coincidence or a peculiar pessimistic predilection 
| of Dr. Damrosch that he has given us, with the ex- 
ception of “ Der Freischiitz ” and “ Fidelio,” only operas 
that wind uptragically? “Lohengrin” ends decidedly 
sadly; in “Tannhauser” both hero and heroine die; 
“The Prophét” as well as “ The Huguenots” end with 
powder and death, the finale of the “ Jewess” 
fectly terrible, and no less horrible is that of “ Rigo- 
letto;” “Masaniello” finishes with the jumping of 
Fenella down an abyss, and Don Giovanni deservedly 
career in Hades. This “chamber of horrors” 
might, we believe, still be continued, but the list of 
operas which were given as the Metropolitan Opera 
House repertoire has lately been dropped from the pro- 
gramme, probably because it would be impossible to 
produce all the operas therein mentioned between now 
and the close of the season on February 15. 


is per- 


ends his 


= 
MR. THOMAS'S PLANS. 
R. THEODORE THOMAS, in speaking to us last 
week about his plans for next season, remarked 
that it had long been his aim to re-establish his orches- 
tra in the same manner as he had it in former years. 
The advantages of a permanent orchestra, consisting of 
a body of picked musicians seventy in number, are abso- 
lutely incalculable. Such an organization, employed all 
the year round to play under the same conductor, and 
being in constant artistic communication with him and 
with each other, will produce an ensemble such as can 
be found nowadays only in an orchestra like the Mein- 
ingen, which under Hans von Biilow is astounding all 
It is true, we have in New York 
a most complete and excellent orchestra in our 
Philharmonic Society, but it gives only six concerts 
a season, and the public demand for good music has 
lately so grown that the establishment of a Thomas or- 
chestra on a paying basis, without, as was the case in 
former years, the financial risk having to be taken by 
the organization, has become a fact. The realization of 
Mr. Thomas's plans was largely aided and hastened 
through the influence of Mayor Grace and some rich 
and musically-inclined society ladies, who have engaged 
the new Thomas orchestra for a series of weekly con- 
certs and matinees to be given at the Academy of Music 
during the entire next season. 
In answering the invitation letter of these true patrons 
of the divine art, Mr. Thomas, our foremost and best 
American conductor, unfolds his ideas as follows: 


musical Germany. 


Your proposal of two weekly concerts in this city during the 
winter months makes possible the realization of a long cherished 
hope—the establishment of a permanent orchestra in the city of 
New York. By a permanent orchestra I mean one which plays 
under the same conductor the year round. This means daily em- 
ployment, and your proposition, in connection with my other en- 
gagements, will enable me to give that to the members of my or- 
chestra. 

I have already engagements for next season, which insure four 
concerts a week. The Philharmonic Society of Brooklyn, under 
whose intelligent and liberal management the musical taste of the 
public has developed so rapidly that additional concerts have been 
given each year to meet the increased demand, propose next year 


to extend their already large list by adding to the number of pop- | 
Then, besides the New York Chorus Society con- | 


ular concerts. 
certs, we have had for several winters a regular series of Sym- 


phony concerts in Philadelphia, Orange, Jersey City, and this | 


year New Haven has joined the list. These, with two New 
York weekly concerts, would give the orchestra six performances 
a week for six months. For the other six months, there are trav- 
eling engagements in the spring and fall, and the regular series 
of Summer Night Concerts in Chicago during July and August. 
This fills out the year. 

The benefits of a permanent orchestra and frequent perform- 
ances are of: great value. We shall thus be enabled to give in a 


Sembrich restored fortune for a | 
We are | 
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| finished manner a class of satan works which have now little 
opportunity to be heard. ‘Ihe Philharmonic Society, with its 
high standard, but few concerts, can only give standard works of 
the highest character ; it cannot give much experimental music. 
My idea of the concerts which you propose would be to give the 
| lighter symphonies and all the best novelties. The second part 
of the programme would always be devoted to lighter music, or 
| music of a popular character. ‘The concerts would, in fact, be 
educational, leading the public taste up to the Philharmonic 
standard. In short, the programmes would be similar to those 
given years ago in the Central Park Garden concerts. For the 
matinees it might be well to have the programmes for the alter- 
nate concerts arranged especially for young people, like those of 
the present series of that name. 





THE RACONTEUR,. 





M R. LENNOX BROWNE, of England, has ex- 
amined 380 vocalists for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effect of alcohol on the voice. 

The first important discovery made by Mr. Browne is that 101 
of the number, or 26.58 per cent., were total abstainers. That 
is, they said they were. Mr. Browne furnishes no proof of this 
per cent. beyond the mere word of the singers. The probability 
is that they were sober when he called upon them, or at least, 
they ‘‘ braced up” and declared themselves so. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood as challenging the vera- 
city of singers as a class, but I do insist that human nature is the 
same the world over, and human nature when sober is under the 
impression that it is always sober; furthermore, that even a 
terrible ‘* head” may have a sober sense. 

In the next place, is Mr. Browne a judge of alcoholic effects ? 
Did he observe the pulse, the expression of the eyes, the general 
state of health of this 26.58 per cent. ? Above all, did he offer 
that per cent. a smell of real old rye or of extra dry? If he re- 
sorted to this test, his figures may be taken with some faith ; 
otherwise, a question of doubt will arise. 

Well, on Mr. Browne’s figures, 279 non-abstainers, 63.42 per 
were left to keep one another company. This 63.42 per 
23.25 per cent. took stimulants at 
took a ‘little something” at the 
close of day only (this was another per cent., not the same old) 
guzzlers) ; 9.3 percent. took a nip at supper only ; 16.8 per cent.| 
at meals and at the end of day, and then 22.9 per cent. ‘‘ ac- 
knowledged taking stimulants at all times, according to pleas- 
ure and opportunity.” i 

That 22.9 per cent. is probably as honest a per cent. as there 
is in the whole 100. The other per cents. grade all the way down 
in naivete to the prohibitory per cent. 

The per cent. that takes stimulants (not coffee) “at meals 
only,”’ probably belongs to the Scalchi tribe. That accounts for 
its inability to sing after a /w// meal. 

The per cent. that indulges only at the close of day numbers in 
it the Morisini-Schelling-Hiilskamp division. It desires at that 
opportune moment to drown its troubles and leave behind it the 
world which comprehends it not. 

The ‘‘ supper only ” per cent. embraces superannuated singers 
wh» by means of this proceeding forget the fact that they can no 
longer sing, and by the time they strike the concert stage (last 
resort) they are in a condition to carry out the delusion—in their 


cent., 
cent. subdivided itself thus: 
meals only; 23.25 per cent. 


own minds. 

The per cent. which “indulges” not only at meals but at the 
end of the day also, is an uncertain factor, Having taken stimu- 
lants at meals (this may mean all the way from three to three 
is naturally in a state of doubt 
regarding when the day ends. Therefore, to be sure it does not 
miss the end of day, it drinks every fifteen minutes until daylight. 

Daylight is a sure sign that the past day has ended. 

Of course in this last class mentioned there are no female 
Lady singers, at the most, take stimulants only at 
meals. They can find the end of the day alone—as the male 
singer sometimes does simultanzously with his latch key. 

The honest 22.9 per cent. take stimulants ‘‘according to 
pleasure and opportunity.”” Such singers must be worth knowing. 
Such people should have abundant pleasure and unlimited oppor- 
Once in a while this kind of thing affords a policeman 
opportunity, if not pleasure. Still the police magistrate gets the 
pleasure the next morning—in $10 fine. He then strikes a 
chord to which the vocalist responds—with his pocketbook. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Brown does not go into detai! enough and 
supply us with the results hinging upon the stimulants of the 
various percents. As the london Standard says, he does not 
give the effect of alcohol upon the vocal organs. The paper 
adds: ‘‘In all probability, the list of non-abstainers includes the 
best singers. 
| This is high 
| 


times six drinks), this per cen’. 


voices. 


tunity. 





” 


authority, not only half-seas over, but the whole 
Atlantic Ocean. If this statement be true, St. John will now in- 

| sert in his platform a plank beginning : ‘t No music.” 

Mr. Sims Reeves used stimulants moderately—and he still 

| sings. Incledon, says the Standard, who had ‘‘ one of the most 

beautiful organs ever heard,” was ‘‘an habitual drunkard.” 

I hope that this statement will not be taken by vocalists as a 
verbum sap. The price of stimulants would advance immedi- 
ately. This would leave the music of the present as well as of 
the future in a tottering state. 

American composers might take « hint from this—trying the 
| plan on our managers. Under this influence those knowing men 
might make a mistake and accept a home product. And so they 
would drink in some good music by mistake. 
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Richard Wagner—His First and Sec- 
ond Periods.* 
By FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


(Continued.) 


UT Leipsic became the home of the Mendels- 
B sohn cultus in later years, when Wagner's genius began to 
make its impression upon the world ; and while these early works 
of a man who had advanced as yet no “ destructive” musical 
theories and aroused no enmity against himself, were reasonably 
well received, the public of Leipsic, and particularly the clique 
which controlled the Gewand haus concerts, where Mendelssohn 
was so long director, became after a time his bitter enemies, and 
vehemently opposed the performance of his music at their 
concerts. 

And in a Leipsig musical journal which gave the names of the 
cantors of the Thomas school and such of their pupils as had 
attained to any prominence in the musical world, a number of 
pupils of Weinlig were mentioned, while Richard Wagner, the 
greatest of them all, was most unaccountably ignored, his name 
not being even mentioned, a fact which I can only ascribe to the 
bitter feeling which at that time prevailed against both the man 
and his works. 

It has seemed best to divide the duration of Wagner's creative 
ability into three periods—namely, first, that in which he fol- 
lowed principally the older models, without apparently a thought 
of anything beyond, adding in much the same style to the works 
which older and contemporary masters had given to the world ; 
second, that in which his own artistic individuality began to 
manifest itself, leading him to the production of writings which 
diverged from the beaten path, and caused him to present, part 
consciously, part unconsciously to himself, operas which began 
to leave behind the so-called orthodox methods ; and, third, the 
period in which, having arrived at a complete consciousness of 
his ideals, he wrote only in obedience to those ideals, and without 
regard tothe tastes of the public. The first period extends to 
the production of ‘‘ Rienzi,”’ and includes that work. 

In 1834 Wagner obtained the appointment of Capellmeister or 
music director at the Magdeburg Theatre, and while there he fin- 
ished his opera of the ‘‘ Love Veto,” founded upon a very free 
treatment of Shakespeare's ‘‘ Measure for Measure."" Wagner 
was entitled to a benefit performance during the season, and for 
that benefit proposed the production of his opera. To facilitate 
its acceptance he offered that the receipts of the first performance 
should go to the theatre, he contenting himself with those of the 
second. He had previously composed an opera called “‘ The 
Fairies,” but being dissatisfied with it, made no attempt to secure 
its production. The ‘‘ Love Veto” was placed upon the stage 
after only ten days’ preparation. It was a most hazardous under- 
taking; it had been insufficiently studied, and the singers did 
not know their parts, but it was then or never, as the end of the 
season was at hand, and Wagner trusted to the good-will of the 
performers, the assistance of the prompter, and his own baton. 
It was a strange performance ; those portions which went with 
any degree of success were fairly well received, but the work as 
a whole made no impression—a fact which is not strange, con- 
sidering the manner of the production. 

Before the second presentation of the work the audience was 
mostly conspicuous through its absence. A sort of free fight 
behind the scenes, just before the performance was to have begun, 
in which the jealous husband of the prima donna assaulted the 
seccnd tenor with such vigor that he was obliged to withdraw to 
his dressing-room, with his face bleeding, and administered such 
violent cuffs to his wife that she went into spasms, arrayed the 
members of the company against each other, so that hostilities 
seemed about to become general. 
was obliged to appear before the curtain and announce that, 
‘*owing to various adverse circumstances,”” the performance of 
The dissolution of the company 


In consequence the manager 


the opera could not take place. 
soon after left Wagner again afloat. 

In 1836 he spent a year at Konigsberg as director of the thea- 
tre, and while here he married. 

In 1837 the composer was appointed music director at the Riga 
theatre. While there he wrote the poem and first two acts of his 
five-act opera, ‘‘ Rienzi,” founding it upon Bulwer’s novel of that 
name. In the composition of this work he followed the lead of 
Meyerbeer and Halévy, having always the requirements of the 
Paris Grand Opera in view, and purposely making it such that it 
would be impracticable for the Riga theatre. His contract with 
the theatre coming to an end, he, feeling no desire for a renewal, 
embarked with his wife on a sailing vessel, with the intention of 
proceeding to London and thence to Paris, where he hoped to win 
fame and honor. The voyage was a disastrous one; violent 
storms were several times encountered, and the captain was once 
obliged to put into a Norwegian port to escape. The incidents 
of this voyage brought to mind the legend of the ‘* Flying Dutch- 
man,” afterward utilized as an opera subject, and, beyond ques- 
tion, Wagner's personal experiences at this time did much toward 
imparting a peculiar coloring to the music of the opera. 

From London, where he spent some little time, the composer 
went to Boulogne-sur-Mer, and while there made the acquaint- 
ance of Meyerbeer, to whom he showed the first two acts of 
“‘ Rienzi.” Meyerbeer appeared to take the most cordial interest 
in the young composer, and promised his assistance toward get- 
ting it performed in Paris. So Wagner proceeded to Paris, believ- 
ing that the patronage of Meyerbeer would open the doors of the 
Grand Opera to his ‘ Rienzi.” But he soon found that the 





| this hope also dashed. 





hopes he cherished were vain. He entered into negotiation with 
the Theatre of the Renaissance. Here Meyerbeer’s recommenda- 
tion appeared to stand him in good stead—the directors made 
plenty of promises, and Wagner, deeming the ‘‘ Love Veto” suit- 
able, with some working over, for the purpose in view, engaged a 
French poet to translate the libretto. Three numbers were fin- 
ished with such success that Wagner declared that the new text 
fitted the music as well or better than had been the case with the 
original. 

But at this point, when everything seemed to promise well for 
the future, the theatre went into bankruptcy, and Wagner found 
He gave up nearly all thought of getting 
the ‘‘ Love Veto” upon the stage, and discovered that under the 
most favorable circumstances ‘‘ Rienzi” could not be accorded a 
hearing for several years at least. So, relinquishing his idea of 
a representation at the Grand Opera, he employed himself during 
the winter of 1839-40 in writing French songs, among them a 
setting of Heine's poem, ‘‘ The Two Grenadiers,” so effectively 
set by Schumann, and what was intended as the first movement 
of a ‘‘ Faust” symphony—since that time rewritten and now 
known to us as the ‘* i'aust ” overture. 

(To be continued.) 








Another Attack on Archer. 
l* a paper called Zhe Keynote, one Frederic Archer 
(presumably the English jockey), furnishes the editorials and 
critical acumen in reviewing new publications, &c. He makes 
some very questionable arguments about the revisions in the 
‘“* Messiah,” by Robert Franz. 

To meddle with the ‘‘ Messiah ” is treating the average Eng- 
lishman to a pretty severe shock ; but then, they (I mean the 
bigoted contrapuntally saturated fellows of the Archer type) 
must take this dose, and with less demonstration, if they do not 
care to make themselves a laughing stock. Men of the conscien- 
tiousness and ability of Franz do not leap into a task of such im- 
portance without full preparation and severe self-criticism. I 
have a copy of the score in question and openly confess that it is 
much more palatable and satisfying than in its old antiquated 
garb. Old fogies and antediluvian fossils will justly sneer at such 
revisions, as the following specimen illustrates : 

** Such ‘editing’ as this deserves the condemnation of all mu- 
sicians who reverence and appreciate the works of one of the 
greatest geniuses the world has ever known, and whose clearly 
expressed meaning may not be perverted by the unworthy devices 
of irrepressible modern meddlers.” 

This is only a small portion of the assaults made by this un- 
biased (?) editor, Does such prejudice and self-conviction require 
comment? Hardly. Such sweeping denunciations as occur in 
his illogical and inconsistent treatise are quite a feature of this 
ever-vacillating queer-policied critic-editor. 

I will now proceed to an equally peculiar narration in that 
estimable paper. Somebody in New York wrote to me about a 
criticism in The Keynote, upon a short piece of mine for the 
piano, ‘‘A Sonnet,” after Petrarch. I procured the lonely one copy 
which is imported every week by a local bookseller for the 
musical edification of this city. After reading it, I burst out in a 
laugh, which caused the clerk to stare at me. I should have 
choked my mirth, but then, you see, I was informed that my 
‘‘one-bar phrase” was inspired by Offenbach ; it fairly over- 
whelmed me ; such discoveries are unusual, you know! 

I honestly did not intend to enrich the great art works of his 
idol. I do not know the music to which he alludes, and never 
may, as I have not yet gotten through with the Beethovens, Mo- 
zarts, Hiindels, and other pigmies ; but when I am, I shall be 
amply equipped to fathom his wonderful genius, and, with my 
jockey friend as a guide, I shall penetrate the genius of Offenbach 
even though the proceeding will be like a medieval inquisition at 
first. 

The poor soul (my venerable jockey friend) cannot refrain from 
feeling disheartened because of a phrase which closes on a cer- 
tain chord and is utilized as the beginning of a new part. Well, 
get used to something less demagogic, of which an abundant 
supply exists, but, perhaps, not in Offenbach. He declares the 
piece ‘‘ trite and ordinary.” I never intended to startle the 
musical firmament with this brief effusion. It is truly ordinary ; 
it has nothing of the extraordinary simplicity and insignificance 
of his trifles which emanated from his unfertile brain, not so 
juvenile-like. 

I am not addicted to disagreeing with rational critics, but when 
such silly individuals extend their probosces where the plane of 
thought and feeling is above their grasp, they should be repri- 
manded, and relegated to their proper quarters, 

Perhaps the venerable Hiandel-Offenbach worshiper will study 
overtones, ear-lobes, &c., and then invite Mr. Finck and myself 
to his dissertations. I relish such feats! 

Ap. M. FOERSTER. 


PitrtspurG, Pa, 








Miss Arma Harkness. 

YOUNG American violiniste, Miss Arma Hark- 

ness, a native of Williamson, Wayne County, of this State, 

has been attracting the attention of the best musical crities of 

Europe for the past few years, and is now on a triumphal concert 

tour in Europe, which is adding new laurels to her reputation 
nearly every evening. 

The lady was taken to Boston by her parents, and began the 

study of the violin when she was five years of age. At the age of 

seven she was placed under the musical training of Prof. Julius 





Eichberg for two years. She then went to Europe with her 
mother, and began a course of lessons under the best instructors 
in Germany and France. 

In Bremen Miss Harkness made the acquaintance of Wieni- 
awski, who urged her to continue her studies, although her 
mother had decided upon returning to Boston. 

Following Wieniawski's advice, the young artiste, then twelve 
years old, went to Paris, where Alard secured her admission to 
the Conservatoire at an unusual time, the rules being suspended 
in her behalf. During her five years’ sojourn in Paris, Miss 
Harkness made the acquaintance of Vieuxtemps, who never after 
ceased to mention her in the most enthusiastic terms. 

Miss Harkness’s success at the Paris Conservatoire is now well 
known to the musical world. Her appearance in concerts in this 
country is awaited with anticipations of much pleasure by those 
acquainted with her history, and, judging from the encomiums 
bestowed upon her by European critics, her success in this coun- 
try will supplement that made in foreign lands. 





The Thomas Popular Concerts. 


UR news columns have given all essential infor- 
mation about the popular concerts projected for Theodore 
Thomas next season. The scheme is an extensive one—so ex- 
tensive, indeed, that to make it as successful as it deserves to be 
made, will tax severely the resources of the city’s music lovers. 
It contemplates the giving of two high-class concerts (one in the 
afternoon, the other in the evening) every week for six months, 
namely, from the beginning of November to the beginning of 
May, making forty-eight concerts in all. The project seems to 
have grown out of the success which has crowned the Young 
People’s Concerts, and expresses, therefore, the conviction that 
since the suspension of Mr. Thomas's Central Park Garden en- 
terprise we have had a dea.th of orchestral concerts devoted to 
music which is good and pure without being on the lofty and 
severe plane of the programmes of our venerable and admirable 
Philharmonic Society. 

It is much to the credit of the musical taste of New York city 
that the love for orchestral music of the highest class is so ardent 
and widespread that all the available sittings at the Philharmonic 
concerts in the Academy of Music are jealously held by sub- 
scribers year after year. At the same time the overflow is so 
great that Dr. Damrosch’s Symphony Society has been helped 
materially by it to build itself up on a stable foundation. But 
while the taste of the patrons of the Philharmonic and Symphony 
societies has been steadily raised until they can now enjoy a con- 
cert which presents two classic symphonies separated by a piano- 
forte concerto of almost equal dimensions, the greater portion of 
the public has been neglected. Were it not for the Young 
People’s Concerts (given on Saturday afternoons), Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s Novelty Concerts and the few miscellaneous concerts 
in which either Mr. Thomas's or Dr. Damrosch’s band partici- 
pates, altogether less than a dozen entertainments, we should be 
left without a single opportunity to hear those lighter orchestral 
works which are essential to our enjoyment and appreciation of 
the higher forms of musical composition. 

As we understand the new project, it contemplates a return on 
the part of Mr. Thomas to the work in which he has been so sig- 
Every alternate week afternoon concert will 
thus there 


nally successful. 
present music within the comprehension of the young ; 
will be twelve Young People’s concerts, where now there are four. 
The weekly evening concerts will be what their title implies, 
Popular Concerts, and Mr. Thomas's trained skill in the compo- 
sition of programmes, and his devotion to a high artistic purpose, 
will combine to call into being such a degree of musical culture as 
will hasten America along the path which leads to a national art. 
For such an achievement the prospects seem to be brightening. 
Our kinspeople in England are shaking off the shackles of con- 
vention that bound them so long, and we shall not need to fear 
their influence. With Dr. Damrosch, then, to establish 
standards in opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. 
Thomas to lift the masses to an understanding of good music at 
the Academy of Music, and the Philharmonic and Symphony so- 
cieties to preserve intelligent reverence for the heritages left us 
by the masters, New York ought soon to deserve the congratula- 
tions of the musical world.—//. £. Ayréhbiel, in the Tribune. 


new 


..-.It is said that, after fulfilling her engagements in 
Barcelona, Lisbon and Madrid, Marcella Sembrich will proceed 
to Vienna, and ‘‘create”’ there the part of Zaémé¢ in Léo Délibes’ 
opera of the same name. 


> — 

.... The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Francesco 
Morlacchi was recently celebrated with great solemnity at Peru- 
gia. A tablet was placed on the house where he was born with 
the following inscription : 

On the 14th of June, 1784, Francesco Morlacchi was born in this house 
A musician-philosopher who blended Italian melody with German harmony, 
and added immortal laurels to the divinest of arts, 


decree and motherly pride, 1884. 
acetic in 


Perugia, by municipa 


....The breaking up of the Italian Opera, Paris, has 
been a sad blow to Mr. Victorin Jonciéres, a composer of genius 
and a capable writer on musical matters. One of his MS. operas 
was to have been given before the close of the season. 


In 1867, at the Theatre Lyrique, his beautiful 


Jonciéres 
is no new comer. 
opera ‘‘ Sardanapale”’ won the esteem of the critics, although it 
failed to become popular. the poetic 
part of Myrrha. His ‘* Dimitri’’ also is full of fine passages. 
We wish him a speedy revanche. 


Christine Nilsson created 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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PERSONALS. 





A VIoLinist’s Cross.—The violinist, Tivadar Nachéz, 
has been decorated by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with the 
Cross of the Ernestine House Order. 

Mr. BEST BETTER.—Mr. W. T. Best, the celebrated 
English organist, who was reported at the point of death, is out 
of danger, but beyond this is no better. No one is allowed to 
see him, perfect quiet being requisite. 

Miss EUGENIE MENTER.—Miss Eugenie Menter, a 
younger sister of the now millionaire Sophie, is highly praised 
for her performacne of the ‘*‘ Emperor” piano concerto at Berlin. 

A TYPICAL STATE,—Patti is ina pet. In Philadelphia 
her name was published in the same type as the other singers, 
and she flew into a righteous rage, and refused to sing. What is 
her Majesty's Mapleson about? Doesn’t he know that big let- 
ters are as necessary to a prima donna as a big salary? Let him 
hie him to a type foundry. 

MME. ARTOT’S ANNIVERSARY.—Last month Mme. Ar- 
tot celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of her Berlin début. 
The distinguished vocalist had, however, already sung in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

JOSEFFY IN CHICAGO.—Last Monday evening Raphael 
Josefly was to have given a piano recital for the Amateur Musical 
Club, of Chicago. 

Von BULOw VERY QUIET.—After his little escapade in 
the Vienna Musik-Verins-Saal, Dr. Hans von Biilow was forbid- 
den to make speeches to the audience. So, in response to ap- 
plause, he now bows with his finger on his lips. When the doc- 
tor plays the Brahms piano concerto in D minor, the orchestra 
have no conductor, and the first violinist has to respond to 
applause. 

A FLUTIST MARRIES.—A popular young manager and 
flutist, he who was always thought to love his flute better than 
earth itself, has just fallen a victim to Cupid’s influence and taken 

We refer, of 
Mr. Ballenberg 


to the altar a handsome young lady of Cincinnati. 
course, to Mr. Louis Ballenberg, of Cincinnati. 
is out of his teens but pretty active. 

MICHAEL BRAND GOING TO EUROPE.—The talented 
conductor of the Cincinnati Philharmonic Society, Mr. Michael 
Brand, will visit Europe this spring. Prior to his departure, a 
complimentary concert in his honor will be given by the Philhar- 
monic Society of that city, assisted by Raphael Joseffy and other 
soloists, 

GEORGE WARD NICHOLS SOUTH.—The president of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, Col. George Ward Nichols, is 
in North Carolina at present, where he is sojourning for the 
benefit of his health. Mr. George McAlpin, the vice-president, 
is attending to the management of the college at present. 

VicroR S, FLECHTER IN-NEW YORK.—Mr. Flechter, 
the Cincinnati violinist, has been in this city for a week. Mr. 
Flechter is the owner of some valuable Cremona violins, and his 
house in Cincinnati is visited constantly by violinists who hap- 
pen to be in that city and who appreciate a fine instrument. 

Liszt MAY BE HAPppy.—Franz Liszt may now die happy. 
His arch enemy has said a good word for him. Speaking 
of a recent concert in Vienna, Dr. Hanslick remarks of Liszt’s 
first Hungarian Rhapsody, which he calls ‘‘a complete gypsy 
camp.” ‘‘ The wild scenery is sketched in bold, vigorous strokes, 
colored in flaming tints. Long has this piece, originally com- 
posed for piano, been known as a brilliant favorite of the virtu- 
osos ; in orchestral form, as to-day we heard it for the first time, 
its effect is a thousand times greater—quite’ intoxicating, in fact. 
In this orchestration, Liszt ence more proves himself a colorist of 
genius, inexhaustible in the production of novel, charming and 
characteristic effects of sound. On the title-page, Liszt, with 
his professional generosity, names Franz Doppler as collaborator; 
but the latter (as Hans Richter informs me) has repeatedly de- 
clared that his share of the work concerned only a few flute ca- 
The employment of the flute and the harp in this rhap- 
The delirious jubilation with which 
provokes a like effect on the audi- 


denzas. 
sody has a magic effect. 
this gypsy bacchanal closes 
ence.—Lvening Post, 

RICHARD GOLDEN VERY ILL.—Richard Golden, the 
husband of Dora Wiley, known here as a light opera singer, is 
very ill in St. Luke’s Home, a Chicago hospital. His friends 
here express anxiety as to his condition. Mr. Golden appeared 
here during the “‘ Merry War” run at the Star Theatre, in 1882, 
and has since been in England. He has no voice, but is quite a 
good low comedy actor. 

PATTI'S SENTIMENT.—Patti wrote in an album the other 
‘* Go to strangers for charity, acquaintances for advice, and 
From 


day 
relatives for nothing, and you will always have a supply.” 
which class came the diamonds and the $5,000 (?) a night? Or 
can these not be classed as ‘*‘ supplies?” 

DEATH OF ARNOLD MoORTIER.—It is with the most 
acute regret that we have received intelligence of the death of 
the above gentleman, the ‘* Monsieur de |’Orchestre” of the 
Paris Figaro, who has succumbed to a long and painful illness. 
Every one knows how witty he was, and how legitimate a reputa- 
tion he achieved in a style he himself invented. But his friends 
alone were acquainted with the steadfast nature of his attachments, 
as well as his upright and loyal nature. His loss is, consequently, 
a very sad one for them, and they mourn him as they would a 


dear relation. Arnold Mortier was too fond of the theatre not to 





write for it himself. Among his happiest efforts we may mention 
“*Le Manoir de Pictordu,” ‘‘ Le Docteur Ox,” ‘‘ L’Arbre de 
Noél,” ‘‘Le Voyage dans la Lune,” ‘‘Madame le Diable,” 
“* Yedda,” and quite recently ‘‘Le Train de plaisir,” which was 
so exceedingly successful. To the above must be added the 
books of the ballet, ‘‘ La Farandole” and of the opera ‘‘ Lakmé.” 
He was born at Amsterdam, but was certainly more of a Parisian 
than any of us.—Le Ménestrel. 

SHE MET NEVADA’S APPROVAL.—Miss Lizzie F. Jones, 
of Marion, Ala., was one of the party of young ladies from the 
New England Conservatory of Music who visited Mlle. Nevada 
when she was at Boston, to carry her a basket of flowers. Dur- 
ing the visit she was urged to sing to the young prima donna, 
who promised to give her an honest opinion of her voice. She 
selected a simple ballad, Miss Rumple, one of her companions, 
accompanying her. Mlle. Nevada praised her singing with sin- 
cerity, and commended her method as well as her voice. 

His TREMENDOUS SALARY.—Mr. Ford, of Ford’s Grand 
Opera House, Baltimore, advertises that Myron Whitney, the 
basso of the Boston Ideal Opera Company, receives a larger 
salary from Miss Ober, who manages the company, than is paid 
in total 4o some opera companies. We do not mind an occasional 
exaggeration in musical announcements; but when it is stated 
that Mr. Whitney gets about one or two thousand dollars a week 
[that is about as cheap as Alice Oates can run an opera company], 
why, then, we most solemnly protest. Mr. Ford will please be 
more moderate ; it will become him better. 

A UBIQUITOUS VIOLONCELLIST !!—The enterprising 
manager of Mr. Fritz Giese, first violoncellist of the Boston 
Symphony Concerts, advertises that artist as ‘‘ Violoncellist from 
the New York, Boston and Philadelphia Philharmonic concerts.”’ 
As there are no Philharmonic concerts in Boston, and as Mr. 
Berger and other 'cellists occupy their usual positions it the Phil- 
harmonic concerts here, and as there are no permanent Philhar- 
monic concerts in Ph,ladelphia, we fail to see wherein that an- 
nouncement contains any truth. Mr. Giese, who is among the 
most accomplished violoncellists in this country, is connected 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club, and the advertisement referred to above is mis- 
leading. 

ProrF. ASGER HAMERIK TALKS.—The innumerable 
Hamerik lectures at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, con- 
tinue as fresh as ever. Last Thursday Professor Hamerik dis- 
coursed on the history, construction and esthetics of the viola, 
violoncello and double-bass. Judging from the manner in which 
the professor utilizes these instruments in his ‘* North Suites” 
and other orchestral works, we have always been of the opinion 
that he made only a superficial study of the instruments and their 
characteristics. Members of the Peabody orchestra frequently 
complain that the parts written for their instruments by Professor 
Hamerik cannot be played. 

SINGING AT ROCK ISLAND.—Mme. Ahlander-Bergstrom, 
a singer, whose appearance in concerts at Rock Island, IIl., has 
set the town ‘‘ wild,”’ was a student of the Stockholm Royal Con- 
servatory and a pupil of Mme. Viardot, Paris. The lady intends 
to appear on the concert stage in this city at an early date. 

HARRY ROWE SHELLEY WINS THE PRIZE.—In response 
to the invitation for competitors for a prize composition, the 
Apollo Musical Club received sixty-six manuscripts. The com- 
mittee awarded both prizes ($100 first and $50 second) to Mr. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the composer of the 
songs ‘‘ The Minstrel Boy” and ‘‘ The Castanet Song.” 








Herr Joseph Koegel. 

ERR JOSEPH KOEGEL, the frtmo basso of the 
German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, is the 
son of a respected teacher in Bavaria, His parents had des- 
tined him for the church. He, however, showed early predilec- 
tion for his father’s calling, and he engaged in teaching for about 
six years. Just about this time Herr Koegel’s vocal gifts began 
to show themselves prominently, and in consequence he was sent 
to the conservatory of music at Munich, where, after two years’ 
study, he attained the grade ‘‘excellent.” In the year 1862 he 
made his début at the Royal Opera House, Munich, in the part 
of the commander in “Don Giovanni,” and scored a success, 
Later on he filled engagements at the great theatres of 
Darmstadt, Mannheim, Bremen and Hamburg and also appeared 
as guest on several court-opera stages with success. For twelve 
years he was engaged as Jasso serioso at the great Hamburg 
opera, where he together with his wife, née Borée, who is the first 

alto at that theatre, was highly esteemed. 

Since November, 1884, Herr Koegel has been with the great 
German opera company at the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
he has succeeded in such great roles as Marcellin ‘*‘ Les Hugue- 
nots,” the Cardinal in ‘‘ La Juive,” Kaspar in ‘* Freischiitz,” 
Landgrave in ‘‘ Tannhauser” and Pietro in ‘‘ Masaniello.” His 
voice, and more especially his dramatic gifts, are often compared 
with those of Karl Formes, hardly, however, to his advantage. 
Herr Koegel, in his native country, is also well known as an ex- 
cellent organist. In 1876 he was called by Richard Wagner to 
Bayreuth to sing Hagen, Hunding and Donner, but in consequence 
of the tiresome rehearsals and the previous hard work done at 
Hamburg, Herr Koegel’s health gave way and he had to give up 
his engagement, to the great chagrin Of the master, 











Nevada has had a most advantageous offer to appear 
in English opera. 





HOME NEWS. 


....Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, will ap- 
pear at Steinway Hall to-morrow night. 


Mlle. Marie Vanoni sang at Koster & Bial’s Sunday 
evening, and Miss Louise Searle, a vocalist of good repute, made 
her first appearance there on the same occasion. 

——The receipts for last Sunday night’s Casino concert 
were about one hundred dollars. Unless Mr. Aronson secures 
more popular attractions than have lately appeared at the Casino 
Sunday night concerts, he will find that his books will contain 2 
charge of loss against that part of the Casino entertainments. 

——The “ Trip to Africa” is to be sung until further ad- 
vices at the Standard Theatre, but, to signalize the completion 
of the architect’s labors about the establishment, Suppé’s work 
will be preceded to-morrow evening of this week bya brief cer- 
emony, during the progress of which the prologue to Gounod’s 
“ Romeo and Juliet” will be sung by the principals and chorus. 
Appropriate verses have been fitted to the music, and their de- 
livery is to be regarded asa sort of dedication of the theatre to 
opera comique. 

——Owing to the non-arrival of the orchestral parts of 

‘The Rose of Sharon,” Mackenzie’s new work, it has been de- 
cided to postpone its production by the New York Chorus Society 
until April 16. On February 5, when the second concert of the sea- 
son is to occur, the programme will include scenes from Gliick’s 
‘* Alceste,” ‘* Tristia,” under which caption are included three 
choruses, with orchestra, by Berlioz, some new ballet music, 
from Rubinstein’s ‘** The Vine,” Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ” sym- 
phony, and the ballad and spinning chorus from “ Der Flie- 
gende Hollander.” 

The first of a series of chamber concerts was given 
by the string quartet and quintet, members of the Haydn Mu- 
sical Association, at their rooms, No. 163 West Fayette street, 
Baltimore, on the evening of the 13thinst. It was attended by a 
large audience, comprising both sexes. The programme com- 
prised classical music from Haydn, Schubert, Kotzchmar and 
Onslow, all rendered in a most artistic manner. The concert was 
complimentary to specially invited guests, and will be repeated 
some time in February. The members participating were Messrs. 
Frank Gibson, director ; A. F. Koke, A.S. Kemp, Lewis Pietch, 
and Ed. Nordhoff. 

The Third Novelty Concert under Mr. Frank Van der 
Stucken’s direction will take place at Steinway Hall on Saturday 
evening, and will be preceded by the usual public rehearsal on 
the previous afternoon. The following is the interesting pro- 
gramme to be performed on this occasion : 














1. Symphony Gothique, op. 23 (mew)............000e2e000ee Benjamin Godard 
Maestoso. Andantino. Grave. Presto. Allegro. 
Orchestra. 
2. Cencerto for Pianoforte, op, 16. ........-.eececeeeeeeeees Adolphe Henselt 
Allegro patetico. Larghetto. Allegro agitato. 


Miss Fannie Bloomfield. 
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Orchestra. 


4. Symphonic Poem—‘ Lenore,” in three movements, op. 27 (new). First 

performance in New York August Klughardt. 
On Monday of last week the brilliantly-illuminated 
rooms in the great New England Conservatory of Music build- 
ing, at Boston, gave certain indications that some event of inter- 
est was happening within, and a glance through the elegant cor- 
ridors and parlors at the scores of gentlemen in evening dress and 
ladies in charming costumes confirmed the impression. The oc- 
casion was the second annual informal reception given by the 
conservatory to its trustees, officers and teachers. The idea was 
simply to give these gentlemen a sociable evening together, from 
which a more intimate acquaintance might exist between the 
teachers, officers and trustees. A large list of invited guests, 
prominent musicians and composers and well-known ladies and 
gentlemen were present, and the evening could not have passed 
off more pleasantly. At eight o’clock about 160 persons sat down 
at richly-provided tables in the spacious dining-hall. Hon, 
Rufus S. Frost, president of the board of trustees, had the place 
of honor. The always merry Prof. W. F. Sherwin was toast- 
master of the evening, and pleasant post-prandial speeches were 
made by President Frost, Dr. Tourjee, Mr. Louis C, Elson, 
Prof. Wm. Willard, the artist, and others. The list of trustees and 
specially invited guests present included Hon. Rufus S. Frost and 
wife and Miss Wellington, Hon. Luman T. Jefts, treasurer of the 
board ; Wm. P. Ellison, auditor, and wife ; Mr. John L. Hunne- 
well and ladies, John D. Philbrick and wife, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Bicknell, Hon. C. C. Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Ditson, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hovey, of the Newton Theological Seminary ; Hon. Ezra 
Farnsworth, Rev. Dr. Wilcox, of Malden; Rev. L. B. Baldwin, 
Rev. Dr. William Butler and ladies, Dr. and Mrs. Horace Pack- 
ard, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Webster, Dr. and Mrs. Cullis, Mrs. 
H. H. Hyde, Mrs. Leonard P. Whitney, Hon. Hugh Corcoran. 
Among the prominent musicians and composers present were Herr 
Gericke, leader of the symphony orchestra; Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
I. Elson, Dr. Louis Maas, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Bendix, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred De Seve, Mr. and Mrs. John O'Neil, Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Sherwin, Timothie Adamowski, Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman W. Wheeler, William Willard, the artist, 
Miss Mary Carter, Mlle. Falter, recently from Paris, and now 
connected with the conservatory ; Mr. A. D. Turner, Mr. H. M. 
Dunham, M. Jenn de Peiffer, Signor Ventina, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Buckingham. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Opera in German. 

T the Metropolitan Opera House, during the 
week, no novelties were given, as the entire attention of 
the personel is taken up with the rehearsals of Wagner's ‘* Die 
Walktire,” which will be brought out for the first time on Friday 
night. The cast will be the following: Arunhilde, Mme. Ma- 
terna; Siegmund, Herr Schott ; Sieglinde, Frau Kraus; Fricka, 
Fri. Brandt ; Yunding, Herr Koegel; Wotan, Herr Staudigl. 
The new scenery is said to be magnificent and was painted by 
Messrs. Maeder and Schaeffer. The gorgeous new costumes 
will be furnished by Dazian. To-night ‘‘ Le Prophéte”’ will be 
repeated and at the Saturday matinee, for which all seats are 

already sold, * Die Walktire” will receive a second hearing. 

The repertoire for the week past contained three repetitions of 
‘‘La Juive”—on Wednesday evening, Saturday afternoon and 
last Monday night. The house each time was completely filled, 
and the performances, with the exception of a much needed 
improvement in the choral and orchestral ensemble numbers, 
greatly resembled the one criticised at length in last week’s 
issue of this journal. 

In the place of Mme. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl, Frl. Hermine 
Bely took the part of Zudoxia. She has a very well-trained and 
pleasing but extremely light soprano voice, and although she is 
very satisfactory when heard near-by, at the farther end of the 
vast house her voice is almost completely lost. Herr Udvardi 
does not improve his Z/cazar ,; a little more fire and power in the 
last act seem especially called for. Mme. Materna, whose looks 
do not exactly correspond with the ideal of the beautiful Jewess, 
nevertheless conquers the house with the dramatic force of her 
acting and strong singing, especially in the duet of the last act. 
Herr Schueller is an exceedingly poor Zeofold, both in voice and 
action. 

On Friday night ‘‘ Le Prophéte” was repeated, and this was a 
fine performance indeed. Of Mme. Kraus, who, in place of the 
departed Mme. Hanfstaengl, had kindly consented to take the 
part of Bertha, nothing but praise can be said. Her youthfuy 
looks and charming acting created a sufficiently favorable impres- 
sion to make the audience forget that the lady’s vocal achieve- 
ments are not of so high an order as those of her recent prede- 
cessor. 
the grand duo with Fides. The latter, as always, was exceed- 
ingly well sung and acted by Frl. Brandt. A little more singing 
and a little less shouting would do the PropActe of Herr Schott a 


vast deal of good. 


It is said that Mme. Schroeder-Hanfstaengl has already been | 
If true, this is a | 


re-engaged for next season by Dr. Damrosch. 
good piece of news and a decidedly wise move on the part of the 
Doctor and the directors. 


Concert of the Symphony Society. 
HE third concert, as well as the public rehearsal, 
of the Symphony Society was very well attended at the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of 
The program was a rather interesting one, and 


last week. 


opened with the first movement in B minor of Schubert's well- | 
We never | 


known, popular and beautiful unfinished symphony. 
before heard this movement separated from its companion in E 
major. It was well played and, as usual, applauded. Hereupon 
Fri. Marianne Brandt, the excellent alto from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, rendered a ‘‘ Jeanne D'Arc” monologue in E 


major, by Liszt, a tedious and thankless production of that much | 
The lady sang very well, although she was | 
We have | 


overrated composer. 
at times at variance with the pitch of the orchestra. 
noticed this sharpening before in Frl. Brandt's singing and won- 
der how so musical an artist could be subject to so grave a fault. 
She pleased us much better in the *‘ Liebestod ” from Wagner's 
‘* Tristan and Isolde,” which, affixed, as usual, to the Vorspiel of 
this music drama, concluded the concert. 

The orchestra, which did not have its very best day, gavea 
somewhat uneven rendering of Schumann’s best and most impor- 
tant orchestral work, his D minor symphony, No. 4. The faults 


of execution in the first and last movements of this work must be | 


attributed to Dr. Damrosch’s tempi, as he so accelerated them 
that a clear and well-phrased playing of the instrumental parts 
was almost a technical impossibility. The tempo of the first 
movement on Friday afternoon was fully twenty beats faster to 
the minute than the one indicated in the metronome marks by 
Schumann, and fully thirty beats faster than we have heard it 
conducted by Dr. Hiller, of Cologne, and by Theodore Thomas 
here, both of whom are certainly right on account of the tech- 
nical difficulties of the movement to take it rather a little slower 
than indicated, instead of faster. However, we have so often 
had occasion to write against Dr. Damrosch’s exaggerated and 
sometimes really foolish tempi that the subject becomes ob- 
noxious to us. 

The novelty of the program was a ‘‘Serenade”’ for string 
orchestra by the gifted Russian composer, Peter Tschaikowsky. 
Of the four movements, the first one, ‘* Pezzo in Forma di Sona- 
tina,” in C major, seemed to us the most important. It opens 
with a broad 4 la chorale treatment of a Russian theme, which 
in the last movement appears in its true form of exceedingly lively 
and inspiriting motion. The middle section of the first movement 
is the most original part of the whole work and was very well 
played by the string orchestra. The most popular and conse- 
quently the most applauded movement, which on Saturday even- 
ing scored the honor of a da capo, is the second, a clever waltz 
in G major, which, however, sounds more German than Russian. 


’ 











| in July of last year. 


But her singing was decidedly satisfactory, notably so in | 











of the modern romanza style than of the true elegiac character. 
The entire work is very interesting, not too difficult, and, when 
well played, as on this occasion, is bound to be exceedingly ef- 


| fective. 


The Howells-Henschel Operetta. 
[By Telegraph to THE MusicaL Courier. ] 


Boston, January 27 

HERE was a private performance, with orchestra, 

of the operetta written by Mr. W. D. Howells, the novelist 

and Mr. George Henschel at the Boston Museum this forenoon. 

The purpose of the reading was to enable Mr. Field, the man- 

ager of the theatre, to judge of the availability of the work for 

representation, A number of gentlemen known in musical and 

dramatic circles were present on invitation, including Mr. H. E. 

Krehbiel, of the New York 77ibune, and the editor of THe 
MusicaL Courirr. 

The title of the operetta is 
away,” and the story is a witty one, the entire action taking 
place before breakfast one day on board an ocean steamship. 

Though the book and music were completed last summer, 
this was the first hearing which they have had, the plans of 
the authors having been spoiled by the death of Mr. Tyler, 
of the Bijou Opera House, who had contracted to produce the work 
under the musical direction of Adolf Neuendorff, with the direc- 
tor’s wife, Mme. Janauschowsky, in the principal role, on Novem- 
ber1o. It will be remembered that about two months before that 
time Mr. Tyler was accidentally drowned while trying to board his 
yacht at night. Mr. Henschel composed the music for the oper- 
etta between May 14 and June 19, going to Haydenville, Mass., so 
that he might work without interruption. He reserved the orches- 
tral scoring for work a-shipboard and in Europe, whither he went 
He has scored it for strings, flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trombone, and the usual 
percussion instrument. To these he adds a steam-whistle in low 
E-flat for the finale of the first act and a bell in F for use in the 


**A Sea Change; or, Love’s Stow- 


entr’ acte, 

The use of these musical instruments is one of the humorous 
conceits of the music, another being the counterpointing of a 
march, which has a flavor of “Lohengrin” about it, with 
‘*Yankee Doodle.” The style of the music is what might have 
been expected from Mr. Henschel, a learned and serious-minded 
if not remarkably original and vigorous musician. He makes use 
of a typical love melody, has a canonic duet of the kind that he 
and his wife made popular in their concerts, a ballet composed of 
a minuet and polonaise,a melodrama, and embroiders several 
numbers very ingeniously with a hornpipe, which first appears in 
the introduction and afterward is sung by a quartet of sailors. 
The book is witty and many of the songs are exceedingly graceful 
lyrics, as was to have been expected from Mr. Howells, who was 
given to poetry before he began story-writing. The decision of 
Mr. Field is awaited with interest. 





Miss Adele Margulies’ Concert. 

ISS ADELE MARGULIES, one of the most 
accomplished of our numerous resident pianists, and one 
who enjoys the patronage of certain ladies in society to such an 
extent that she is thereby enabled to give financially successful 
**grand concerts with orchestra,” made use of this privilege on 
last Friday night. Theodore Thomas and his “ unrivaled orches- 
tra” assisted, and the spacious Steinway Hall was well filled with 
quite a fashionable audience. The work of the orchestra on this 
occasion was especially fine, and they rendered Mendelssohn's 
‘*Fingal’s Cave” overture, the ‘‘ Wedding March” variations 
from Goldmark’s ‘* Laendliche Hochzeit” symphony, and two 
movements from Rubinstein’s new ballet music “‘ The Vine,” 
with remarkable spirit and precision. Of the ‘Scene d'Amour” 
in G and the ‘‘ Bacchanale” in F, from ‘‘ The Vine,” not much 
can be said favorably. Rubinstein seems to have arrived at the 
end of his inventive resources ; he writes too much and too care- 
lessly, The ‘* Bacchanale” is very noisy, and extremely difficult 

to play for orchestra, but it is neither beautiful nor interesting. 
The concert-giver appeared first in a new pianoforte concerto 


| in G minor, by a young Russian composer, who lives in Vienna, 
|} named Schuett. 
| There is no invention, no originality, no form, no beauty, but 


The work has little or nothing commendable. 


here and there some nice bit of scoring in the orchestral accompa- 
niment or a good technical point in the piano part. Why any 
one should undertake to study so thankless, difficult, chaotic and 
illogical a work like this concerto we are at a loss to under- 
stand. Miss Margulies shone to much better advantage in Saint- 
Saén’s brilliant and effective G minor ‘“ Concerto,” which requires 
little musical conception, but graceful and clean execution. This 
Miss Margulies, who has a well-developed technique and a good 
touch, supplied and if in the last movement some skips occurred, 
the blame must be laid to too fast a tempo. 

Of unaccompanied solo-numbers, Miss Margulies essayed four, 
the first one of which, Chopin’s A flat ‘‘ Ballad,” was the worst 
rendered. It betrayed no feeling, no conception and no phras- 
ing, and sounded like the work of an unripe pupil. Much better 
was the Chopin-Liszt ‘*Chant Polonaise,” No. 5, in G flat, and 
still better the little ‘‘Serenade” in D, by Joseffy, a musical trifle 
which requires nice technical execution such as Miss Margulies 
amply commands, and nothing more. The A minor one of the 
Schubert-Liszt ‘* Soirées de Vienne” was not as well rendered as 
we had expected from Miss Margulies, who usually plays rather 
carefully and cleanly, while this was performed in an absolutely 


The third movement in D, though called ‘‘ Elegia,” savors more | slovenly manner. 





53 
The Ghoral Club. 


HIS amateur organization gave its first concert of 

the season at Chickering Hall on Thursday, January 22. 
The club was assisted by Mme. Madeline Schiller, pianisteyand 
Herr Joseph Staudigl, baritone. 

The programme contained among its numbers, ‘‘ The Feast of 
Adonis,” by Jensen, and Heinrich Hoffman’s waltzes, ‘* The Ro- 
mance of Love,” with piano four-hand accompaniment. Mme. 
minor, and Liszt’s 
** The 


‘* Ballade” in G 


Herr Staudig! sang 


Schiller played Chopin’s 
‘**Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 2. 
Archibad Douglass,” and songs by Schubert 
Both artists acquitted themselves admirably, 
The singing of 


” 66 


sallad of Loewe, 

and Rubinstein. 
and well deserved the applause they received, 
the club, under the direction of Mr. Augustin Cortada 
much earnest work and artistic appreciation of the music ren- 
dered. The conductor has to be congratulated, for his having 
under his command amateurs who aim to such artistic perfection. 
The work of the ladies was especially noteworthy and we hope 
that they will continue in the pursuit of their high artistic aims. 
Mr. R. H. Woodman was the accompanist in the waltz by Mr. 
Robert Thallon, of Brooklyn. 


showed 


Standard Quartette Club. 

HE Standard Quartette Club on last Tuesday 
evening had a full house at Steck Hall, where they gave 
their third soiree of chamber music. Mr. Hermann Brandt, who 
has entirely recovered from his recent severe illness, but who 
seems rather nervous yet, had re-assumed the first violin part and 
his colleagues were the same as usual. They played Haydn’s E 
flat major string quartet, op. 33, No. 2, and Beethoven’s C minor 
string quartet, op. 18, No. 4. Neitherof these two was a remark- 
ably good performance, as both finish and good ensemble were 
lacking. In fact, in the last movement of the latter quartette the 
players were so at variance with each other that had it not been 
for a very opportune fermate where a point of meeting was 
reached, they probably would have had to stop and recommence 
the number. Mr. Schwarz, tbe viola player, was particularly 
poor on this occasion and Mr. Bergner’s 'cello performances were 

as ‘‘ scratchy ” as those of a boy on a “* horse-fiddle.” 

Between the two string quartets the club, with the assistance 
of Mr. Edmund Neupert, interpreted Brahm’s piano quiatetin F 
minor, op. 34, of which only the scherzo is a moderately interest- 
ing movement, while the three other movements are lacking en- 
tirely in spontaneity and inventive faculty. The performance of 
the work was considerably better than that of the quartets men- 
tioned before, as Mr. Neupert rendered the difficult piano parts 
He ought, however, to close his 
this 


with skill and good conception. 
instrument entirely and use less strength than he did on 


evening. 
Memorial Matinee. 

HE matinee which the New York Trio Club very 
appropriately had arranged for the benefit of the family of 
their late associate, Mr. Reinhardt Richter, took place last Wed- 
nesday, and was, we are glad to state, a great financial success. 
The concert hall of the Metropolitan Opera House, than which 
no better acoustic place, or one more suitable for the purpose of 
chamber music playing can be found in this city, was filled to its 
utmost capacity, and the audience was apparently well pleased. 
The amount taken in was about $700, which leaves, after the de- 
Mr. Richter's widow and 


duction of expenses, about $550 for 


children. The performances of the Trio Club were not quite up 

to the standard, but Herr Staudigl’s singing was a genuine treat. 

He rendered the aria in F, ‘* Liebe iest die zarte Bluethe,” from 

Spohr’s ‘‘ Faust” and two Lieder, ‘* Nachtsttick,” by Schubert, 

and ‘ Friihlingslied,”” by Wallhoeffer, with beautiful baritone 

voice, manly delivery, and fine musicianly phrasing. He was 
encored, and responded with Pergolese’s ‘* Nina.” 

Buffalo Correspondence. 
Burravo, N. Y., January 24. 

HE First Church gave an excellent concert at the 

Y. M. C. Association Hall, Tuesday evening, for the benefit 

of that organization. The choir has a very superior director in 

Signor Nuno, who is very thorough and a hard worker. Each 

individual member is well drilled in the repertoire, thus bringing 

the ensemble to a high standard. 

lections sung was Gounod’s ‘* By Babylon’s Wave.’ 

The fourteenth concert of the Philharmonic Society has taken 


One of the most effective se- 


place at Concert Hall. Mr. Perabo, pianist, of Boston, assisted 
on this occasion. The second number on the programme, Schu- 
bert’s “Sonata,” No. 7, in B flat, was played by him. This 
sonata calls out the best efforts of a player and is very inter- 
esting. 

The third and last number, the Beethoven 
culated to display the capabilities of the pianist.{Mr. Perabo, who 


** Trio,” is well cal- 
showed himself to be the possessor of no mean abilities as a 
musician. 

The ‘‘ Orpheus,” of Buffalo, give a grand bal-masque Monday 


evening. 


——In the translation of the article, “ How Cremona 
Violins Are Made,” which appeared in THE MustcaL Courter 
of last week, the original article was credited to the Zeipsig Sig- 
nale, We are now informed that it.first appeared in the Cincin- 
nati Volksdlatt, from which it was taken by the Signa/e without 
credit. The interesting (article was written by Mr. Julius Pelta- 
sohn, the excellent musical critic of the Cincinnati Volésb/att, 

















Music in Boston. 
Boston, January 25. 
HE fifteenth concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place last evening at Music Hall. 
PROGRAM: 





Overture, * Son and Stranger . Mendelssohn 
Concerto for Pianoforte in F minor, op. 16 : ‘ ... Henselt 
Larghetto. Allegro vivace. 

wvinntion 00 the Deke ociccs coekes seceesonevesdees .. Weber 

* Rustic Wedding,” op. 2¢ . 5 punewabes ...Goldmark 
Wedding March (variations), Bridal Song (intermezzo), 
Serenade (scherz In the Garden (andante). 

Dance (finale), 
The soloist was Miss Bloomfield. Mendelssohn's overture is 
seldom heard, which is not to be regretted, since it certainly is a 


very weak work, especially if compared to his other overtures. 


It lacks all originality, the ideas being very superficial, and I do 


& 


that much is gained by any one in listening to the weak- 


not sé 
est works of even a Mendelssohn when there is yet so much that 
is better to perform. 
In Miss 


the true stamp, and I will say right here that her performance of 


Bloomfield we made the acquaintance of an artist of 


the Huselt concerto was masterly in every respect. Some mis- 





givi een manifested as to the advisability of the choice 
of this 


octave passayre ol! 


for her Boston debut, since the massive cord and 
work but 
last night must certainly say that if there is 


concert 


seem to call for a man’s power; 





those who heard her 


j 


a lady artist who can make one forget this, it is Miss Bloomfield. 











Her finger technique is splendidly developed; also her 
wrist action, which she showed in her octave _play- 
ing, and the rhythmic precision which she maintains 
even in the most rapid figures, is astonishing. There is no un- 
due hurrying, nor misplaced retarding. Everything comes out 
clear and distinct and in a musicianly manner. It is seldom one 

is the pleasure of listening to so clean-cut a performance, and 
that Miss Bloomfield’s efforts were duly appreciated by the audi- 
ence was amply shown by the hearty applause and repeated re- 
ci be ipon_ her rhe young lady hails from Chicago, 
and has recently returned to this country from her studies in 
Vienna. If I am correctly informed, she is to play at one of 
Van der Stucken’s novelty concerts in your city, so that you will 
have an opportunity shortly of hearing her also. Weber's ‘* In- 
vitation to the Dance,” with Berlioz’s instrumentation, was 
excellently played and much enjoyed by the audience. The next 
number, Goldmark’s *‘ Rustic Wedding,” is quite an interesting 
work the form of a suite, the scoring being especially good. 
he first and fourth numbers seem to me the most important. 
[he last number reminds one very much of the dance in F major 
from Rubinstein’s ballet music from ‘* Feramors.” 

Next week Beethoven's Fifth Symphony will be performed, 
and M Gertrude Franklin will sing an aria of Mozart and some 
or with piano Louis MAAs. 

Musical Items. 
‘Nanon” continues happily on at the Thalia The- 
atre 
rhe Mapleson Italian Opera Company opened in New 
Orleans on Monday night. 
Mile. Isidora Martinez has been engaged by Dr. 
Damrosch for his approaching operatic tour. 
rhe soloist at the next Cincinnati Philharmonic con- 
cert, which takes place on February 12, will be Mr, Henry Shra- 
ech 
Apajune” is drawing well, not because of any 
mt il features, for there are none, but on account of Francis 
Wils« excellent actin 
Ad A emain at the Bijou Opera House 
uniil the end of May, and will be presented to-night for the 
one hundre and fiftieth time, 
f. 5S. E. Jacobsohn contemplates a series of three 
irtet concerts in Cincinnati, assisted by the best local talent, 
provided a sufficient number of subscriptions shall be secured. 
he Kimball Opera Company have been playing a 
four weeks’ « gement in Washington with great success. rhe 
‘ soprano, Miss Ma Danielle, is receiving high praise. 
Gedney's * Culprit Fay” will be represented 
t Watertown on Fe ary 14 next he Watertown Musical 
Associa ids to spare no expense in the production of the 
work 
Phe Me Sisters’ Vocal Quartet has departed on 
i Western t which will be brought to a close early in March, 
The urtet Ww then return to New York and give its annual 
cone t Chickering Hall 
Che father of Miss Kate Cecilia Gaul, the able 
pianist teacher at the Cincinnati College of Music, died at 
h Baltimore last Friday at the age of fifty-one 
Mr, ¢ was a musician of good standing in Baltimore where 
he has been living for thirty-four years. His children were edu- 
cated in Europ I Emma Gaul, another daughter, is a 
singer, and his son Fritz Gaul is concert-master of the Peabody 
Symp y Concerts, Baltimore 
— The reappearance of Fraulein von Januschowsky at 
the Boston Bijou, as the Prince in ‘* Prince Methusalem,” is sure 
to increase the popularity of that piece, for Janauschowsky is one 
{the most popular comic opera singers that ever appeared in that 
city, and her piquant manner, spirited acting and capital singing 
will receive a lively welcome. Miss Rosaiba Beecher appears as 


THE 





ICAL C 


MUS 





Pulcinella, These important changes in the cast will give a new 
aspect to the piece, the cast of which- will then be unusually 
strong. 

——It is Mr. Gericke’s purpose to include in the pro- 
gramme for the remainder of this season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the following-named symphonies: Beethoven, Nos. 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9; Shumann, No. 3; Mozart, G minor and the Jupiter ; 
one by Haydn; also Wagner’s ‘' Siegfried Idyl’” and the prelude 
to the ‘ Meistersingers,” Weber's ‘‘ Invitation to the Dance” 
‘*Tanzmomente.” 


(Berlioz’s scoring), and Herbeck’s 
Mr. Edgar S. Kelley, of San Francisco, has been 
fortunate in having his compositions meet with the success they 
His ‘* Overture to Macbeth,” which was played at the 





deserve. 
Thomas concerts in Chicago a year ago, was a production of real 
merit, and was very favorably received. Two orchestral works 
by Mr. Kelley, ‘‘Confluentia ” and a “ Gaelic March,” are shortly 
to be produced in Stuttgart, where the composer received his 
musical education. 

——tThe organ selections played by Clarence Eddy at a 
fashionable wedding at the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 


on January 22, were: 
1 March, from the * Leonore’’ Symphony.... ... .. ....e0..00- Raff 
2. ** Bridal Song”’...... obéneekee Vaeuepenesercewanpnsnt .. Jensen 
3. (a) Gavotte, from “* Mignon”’...........+ -++s+e++.Ambrose Thomas 
CBP Catbenilee,; GR Fae sscdcsciovevivetesiasccsucs actudecces ..Grison 
4. “ Evening Star” (transcribed from “* Tannhiuser’’) ............. Wagner 
5. ‘* Wedding Benediction”’................ bao Ne iene wen ateleail Saint-Saéns 
6, ** Elsa’s Bridal March to the Cathedral”’ (from ‘** Lohengrin’”’),... Wagner 
7. March, from ** Tannhduser’”’.. .. Wagner 


FOREICN NOTES. 


— > — 


....Peter Benoit, director of the Antwerp Conservatory of 
Music, has been created a French “‘ Officier d’Académie.” 

..+.+Virginie Haussmann, one of the prize-winners lately 
at the Paris Conservatory of Music, has made a hit in Leghorn 
as Carmen, 

‘‘La Jeunesse de l’Artagnan,” operetta by Varney, 
is in rehearsal at the Folies, Paris. Mlle. Desclauzas will take a 
leading part. 

....Dr. Damrosch will receive $12,000 salary for conduct- 
ing German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
He receives $10,000 this season. 

. The firm of Schott Sons, Mayence, have waived in 
favor of Mme. Cosima-Wagner their right of performing ‘‘ Par- 
sifal” in concert-rooms. 

..+. The first four symphonies of Schuberth, edited by 
Johannes Brahms, were published last month in one volume in 
he new Breitkopfii Hirtel edition. 

....A concert was given by the members of the Glad- 
stone family on January 5, in aid of the ‘* Gladstone Home for 
Boys.” 
Hawarden. 


The performance took place in the village school-room, 


....Boito has received the Swedish Order of the North 
Star. 


and leave libretto-writing to Ghislauzoni, who ought to be called 


Boito should compose operas if he is not already exhausted, 


‘** Romani II.” 

....Mr. Sinclair Dunn, the Scottish tenor, has been en- 
gaged to create the part of Avany in Herr Bonawitz’s new opera, 
** Irma,” at S'. George's Hall, London, with Mme. Rose Hersee 
in the title-rdle. 

Paladilhe’s new opera is almost ready at the Opera 
Comique, Paris. The composer gained his reputation by a very 
pretty and curious mandolinata which was quite popular here 
about fifteen years ago. 

...Ponchielli has received the Order of St. Stephen 
from the Emperor of Russia, says the Gazette Musicale. God 
pity musical Italy if Ponchielli is to be her greatest composer after 
Verdi's death ! 
is no question ; but he has no genius. 
Bellini, 


He is a good and talented musician, of that there 
The days of Cimarosa, 
Paisiello, Rossini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Petrella and 
Ricci are no more. 

.... The claim is made for Ludwigsburg, Germany, of 
having produced for the cathedral at Riga, Russia, the largest 
organ ever constructed. It has 124 stops and 7,000 pipes. ‘The or- 
gan is 65 feet high, the largest pipe 32 feet long, and the smallest 
half 


complete swell arrangement, allowing the increase and diminu- 


an inch. The instrument is described as having a very 
tion of sound to be effected with peculiar perfection. 
....A season of French opera is projected for next sum- 


mer, probably at the Opera Comique in the Strand, London. 


, 











M. Délibes’ ‘‘ Lackmé” will be the chief novelty, and Mlle. 
Van Zandt, who is now creating a genuine furore as prima 
donna of the St. Petersburg Opera House, will sing the titular 
character. The arrangements are, I believe, so far advanced 
that a French opera season in some London theatre is tolerably 
assured, 

.... There is another flood of Wagner literature. Among 
the latest specimens are ** The Bayreuth Pocket-Book,”’ “ Sugges- 
tions for a Richard Wagner Museum,” by Nicolas Oesterlin, a 
musical commentary on the ‘* Meistersinger,” by Albert Heintz, 

Bismarck, Wagner and Rodbertus, three German masters: con- 
siderations on their influence, and on the future of their works,” 
by Maurice Wirth, and ‘* The Richard Wagner Museum, and the 


place where it ought to be built.” There is also to be a polyglot 


OU RIER. 








The “High Soprano.” 
Battimore, December 27, 1884. 

HE subject of this sketch is a marvellous mixture 
of good and bad, the nightmare of insolvent impresarios, 
the terror of operatic leaders, the fell and merciless destroyer of 
beauty in operatic scores, just as soon as an effective F or G ren- 
ders necessary the extirpation of the most dramatic or melodious 
design of a musical phrase. The ‘‘high soprano” is utterly 
convinced that she is the opera and that Aer success has been or 
ought to have been the aim of the librettist in the first, of the 
composer in the second, of the opera company in the third, of the 
public in the fourth and of criticsm in the fifth, The true 
**high soprano” does not count the time by years, nor, as the 
No! her timepiece is ‘‘ When 
in 


” 


ancient Greeks, by Olympiads. 
I sang Aida the first time,” or ‘‘When I eclipsed 
‘Sonnambula,’” or “ When —— had to give up Zinda to me.” 





The ‘‘ high soprano” is always very much at home in all sorts of 
vocal rope-dancing, in all possible tricks of execution, sometimes 
even the possessor of a heart and soul, and not unfrequently 
tempted to make them enter into the totality of her artistic mani- 
The ‘high only one use for 
but numerous ways of using $5,000. The ‘‘ high 
soprano” has a titled husband, 
should be ‘‘doing quite 
Exempla sunt odiosa, the proverb says, so we will refer 
the reader only to Mme. Sontag. The ‘‘ high soprano” will 
slaughter Gluck or Verdi, Mozart or Piccini, Beethoven or Gounod 
As a speci- 


festation. soprano” sees 


flowers, 
craving for 


a morbid 


even he in other respects not 


well.” 


ruthlessly, when a high note requires such sacrifice. 
men we will point out just one case of a most stupid, tasteless 
and needless interpolation by such vocal murderers. We heard 
Mme. Sontag and’ others sing a phrase from ‘‘ Norma,” written 
by Bellini, thus: 








A 
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The most graceful, dissonant. appoggiatura E in the first and B 
in the second case given was to a stale, unmeaning homophonism 
with not even the object attained, as Morma has innumerable 


And 


designed this desecration did not feel the intrinsic ca/ando in 


opportunities for B flat and even C. the miscreant who 


the original, or the puffed-up arrogance in the interpolated 


phrase. 


! 


‘Forgive them ! they know not what they do.” 


HANS SLICK. 


German Music. 


* From the Tone World.” 


lated from the 


time. 


By Louis Ehlert. Trans- 


New York; 


A series of Essays 


German by Helen D, Tretbar. Charles F. 


Tretbar. 
HLERT must be regarded, as far as German 
music goes, as the most learned and thoughtful critic of the 
Absolutely master of that tone art of which he treats, he 
possesses a wide acquaintance with all artistic subjects, and 
writes with a style and method which belong. to the highest phase 
of literature. In the present excellent translation he writes of 
Tausig, that artist of great promise, who died too young ; of 
Mendelssohn, Bartholdi, Wagner, Robert Schumann, the school 
of Robert Volkman, and Frederick Chopin. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more perfect conception of Chopin than Ehlert pos- 
** What,” he asks, ** 


this man—who, with some show of reason, has been denied a 


sesses. was it that made the influence of 
claim to rank among the classics, as far as they are based upon 
ideality sufficiently strong to mark an epoch—so world-stirring, 
so all pervading and never-to-be-forgotten?"’ Dead 35 years, 
there is not a pianoforte in the New or Old World that does not 
resound to his melodies, ‘‘nor any class of society, from the 
Court to the dwellers in the courtyard, that does not love and 
attempt to play his music, even badly.” If ever an artist pos- 
sessed two sovereign qualities, Chopin had them —originality and 
style. ‘‘ He never wrote a bar as another might write it.”’ 
With Jean Paul he had an indifference for rules, with Schumann 
he had extravagance of passion with the irony of a Heine, but 
was like none of them. ‘* His works derive their radiant glory 
from the incomparable lustre of grace and refinement that rests 
The author thinks Chopin lacked one single ele- 


‘* His sympathy with 


upon them.” 
ment—he wanted sympathy with nature. 
nature was not a musical sympathy.” 

His was not the shirt-sleeve mood of men. The sa/on was his 
domain ; his listeners had to belong to an intellectual society. 
Peasants would have danced to Beethoven, but only men in dol- 
mans, wearing swords and the /ize fleur of Poland, could have 
trod a measure to Chopin's polonaises. Real cheerfulness he 
did not have, but what he possessed was sadness, chivalry and 
grace. Ehlert thinks that the most characteristic production of 
Chopin's art is his idealized dance. When Lanner or Strauss is 
played legs dance, but when the strain is Chopin’s it is the brain 
that takes the measure. It is ‘* tenderness even to sadness, often 
even to overwhelming seriousness, which metamorphoses the dance 
into a lament and an expression of pain.” Will Chopin live? 
‘*T hold,” writes Eklert, “that the Etudes particularly must re- 





Wagner newspaper published in German, English and French. 


main an element in pianoforte literature scarely ever to be aban 








fancy. After a hundred years these studies will have a place 
upon every pianoforte, if not with the same right as the “ Well- 
tempered Clavichord’’—for that is a work of a diametrically op- 
posite character—at least with the same necessity of purpose. 
Mayhap for a century to come, when greater names are only to 
be found in musical biographies, the works of Chopin will be 
played. 

On Mendelssohn, Ehlert’s remarks are conceived with justice. 
The Semitic question of race having to do with musical art is 
fairly treated. Mendelssohn showed his origin less than Meyer- 
beer; but all Germany, with the German critics, are unjust to 
Jews. In his own time, Mendelssohn had his detractors, and 
stupid Herschbach’s aim in life was to depreciate the author of 
‘*The Midsummer Night's Ehlert tells us, 
Mendelssohn brought the score of this overture to Spontini and 
It was in Berlin, and, pointing to 


Dream.” Once, 
played it for the old composer. 
the two well-known towers, Spontini said: ‘‘ It’s all nice enough, 
my young friend; but you want grander ideas—something like those 
‘* Where are to-day,” asks the critic, ‘‘ these 
Where 
‘Cortez,’ his ‘Olympia?’” We think Ehlert is wrong in allud- 
ing to Mendelssohn as having no individual piano, style. In the 
sense of not having founded a piano school, the possibilities of 


’ 


cupolas there.’ 


grand ideas of Spontini ? is his ‘ Nourmakal,’ his 


such a thing never could have entered Mendelssohn's head. 

These criticisms are the work of a man who is imbued with the 
sentiment of true art, and are to be considered models of their 
kind.— 7he Jimes. 


Piatti’s New Violoncello Sonata. 


HE first Monday Popular Concert of the year 


was given at St. James’s Hall, on January 


5» 
crowded state of the room, as well as a programme of more than 


when the 


common interest, augured well for the continued success of these 
excellent entertainments. An important novelty was introduced 
in the shape of a new violoncello sonata by Signor Piatti, one of 
the most famous living representatives of that instrument. Com- 
positions written by vr/uosi for their own immediate use form a 
their 
merits or demerits may be, they have the feature in common that 


separate class of musical literature. Whatever abstract 
they not only show the capabilities of the instruments, but also 
the artist’s peculiar treatment of that instrument to the greatest 
advantage. Apart from this they differ, of course, as widely as, 
for example, a nocturn of Chopin's differs from the meaningless 
Signor Piatti’s Sonata in C 
It 


is certainly written with a view to technical display, but as cer- 


fireworks of Czerny or of Thalberg. 
holds an intermediate position between these two extremes. 
tainly may be called a serious work of art. Its dimensions are 
ample and fully developed. There are four movements, each a 
complete organism in itself, although the scherzo, which takes the 
form of a presto in C, with a trio in A minor, adjoins the andan- 
tino without a pause. The longest and most striking of the four 
divisions is the first—a//egro in C. It opens, without introduc- 
tion, with a theme of great breadth and melodious flow, which 
modulates from the original key into E minor and major, the 
pianoforte accompaniment being arfeggiando throughout. 

On this theme and its congeners the composer dwells with more 
than ordinary persistency, and even lets it do duty in place of the 
orthodox second subject. Altogether, the treatment of the first 
movement is remarkably free from conventionality, and the inter- 


The andante which 





ensues is a kind of cross between a gavotte and a Scotch air. It 
is piquant in rhythm and melody, the latter being almost exclu- 
sively assigned to the violoncello, while the pianoforte here, as 
throughout the work, has to be satisfied with a subordinate part. 
In a second subject the technical device known as ‘* double stop- 
ping” is used with excellent effect. The scherzo does not ata 
first hearing appear very original, but in the final al/egro vivace 
there are some excellent points, notably the striking melody in G 
major, deduced from the second subject. Altogether Signor 
Piatti’s work is one of decided merit, and fully deserved the 
enthusiastic applause showered by the audience on the composer 
and virtuoso, who rendered his own work with consummate mas- 
tery. Signor Piatti was ably accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Madame Haas.—ZLondon Times. 


Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. 
HE late meeting of this association was very in- 


Mr. John S. Vancleve read an 
The following report is ex- 


teresting and entertaining. 
instructive paper on “ Harmony.” 

tracted from the State Journal: 
He thought there was no good musician who was not a good 
There is a broad difference between an artist and a 
A general necessity exists for, and there is a like ab- 
Musical 


theorist. 
musician. 
sence of theory, which is not a medicine but a food. 
grammar is an essential foundation rule to a proper understand- 
ing of intervals, chords, scales and keys. The subject was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Metcalf, Glover, Scarritt, Evans and others. 
The paper on ‘‘ Methods of Developing Touch in Piano Play- 
ing,” ‘* Incentives to Practice,” ‘‘Course of Music to Develop 
Correct Taste,” read by Professor Mattoon this morning, called 
forth the loudest praises and warmest encomiums of the musi- 
cians present, that gentleman receiving congratulations on all 
sides. The paper was pronounced one of the best of the session 
and one of the most admirable yet written on the subject. Mr. 
Mattoon’s standpoint was that of real playing, real music, not for 
the head but the heart; soul players, not machines. He believed 
in the ‘‘eclectic” plan, which absorbs and appropriates the best 
features of every book, and which he characterized as the com- 
The Lebert & Stark and Mason & Hoad- 
Pedantry and bigotry were 
“While technic is the 
Individuality and 


mon-sense method. 
ley’s systems were especially quoted. 

fatal to true progress in musical art. 
means to the end, it is not the end itself.” 
character in piano playing and interpretation should be the 
We should be ourselves in all we do, and not 
This feature distinguishes us from our 
He did not be- 
‘* The longest 
way round is the nearest way home’ An even and 
‘‘thing of beauty and a joy forever; ” the re- 


highest standard. 
imitate somebody else. 
fellows. Band-box playing he never admired. 
lieve in the hot-house system of development. 

* in music. 
perfect scale is a 
verse, an abomination. 

What is wanted more is a touch, sensitive and elastic, capable 
of bringing out the lights and shadows, caressing the keys with 
velvet fingers, letting the notes drop as * snowflakes” on the 
ground ; not thumped out. He called the prevalent faults of 
Stammering, stringhalt, &c., and pointed out 
Fine pieces of musical com- 


touch as follows : 
some remedies for those diseases. 
position must not be used as a dray-horse to pull us out of the 
mire. Works of art should not receive such harshtreatment. All 
the material of pieces should be mastered before taking them up— 
by study work. 

The principal points in the paper were these : 
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2. More precise and accurate control of weight in the finger- 
stroke as a condition of true dynamic expression and production 
of tone-color. 

3. More careful discrimination in the application 
modes of touch, as a means of correct interpretation. 
4. The ear to be the ‘‘ monitor” of the touch, not the head. 

5. Consideration of artificial aids in acquiring technic. 

6. Course of music to develop correct taste. All of these points 
were well brought out, and the nail hit squarely on the head. In 
fact, the paper sparkled with good things, and is worthy of a 
Mr. Mattoon is certainly a rising 


f the various 


wide publication and reading. 
pianist and musical thinker, and is rapidly commanding a weight 
and influence in his profession. 





ISS JEANETTE GILDER, the editor of our es- 
teemed contemporary, 7he Crztic, also contributes 
weekly the acumen of her musical opinions, backed up 
by the mature and experienced judgment of her bosom 
friend, Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, to the columns of the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. Her New York cor- 
respondence in last week’s issue of that journal contains 
the following sentences, characteristic of feminine thor- 
oughness and power of reasoning: 

Nearly all the musical critics of the New York dailies are Ger- 
mans. There is Mr. Krehbiel, of the /ridune ; Mr. Schwab, of 
the Zimes , Mr. Kobbé, of the A/ai/, and Mr. Finck, of the 
Post. The sympathies of these gentlemen are naturally with the 
German company, and the Metropolitan Opera House has had 
their most enthusiastic support—so enthusiastic that I have often 
wondered if the same pens that write of the Italian opera could 


have written of the German. ° 


Now, THE MUSICAL COURIER, being constitutionally a 
bachelor institution, is, of course, too polite to contradict 
a lady, more especially if she be so charming a one as our 
sister editor, Miss Jeanette Gilder, and so we concede 
that the four gentlemen above named did enthusiasti- 
cally support the Metropolitan Opera House and that 
their sympathies naturally were with the German com- 
pany. But we want to call Miss Gilder’s attention to the 
following slight mistake of nationality: Mr. H. E. Kreh- 
biel was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., being raised, as the 


sailor was born, “all along the coast.”” Mr. Krehbiel 


is the son of a Methodist preacher, who was 
also brought up in America, being five years 
old when he arrived in this country. Mr. F. A. Schwab 


(who by-the-by is the most enthusiastic believer in 
Italian opera that the city boasts) was born in Wooster 
street, New York. A tablet will be affixed to the house 
in which he was born, in the sweet by-and-by. Gustav 
Kobbé, also charged with being a German, was born in 
St. Mark’s place, New York, on March 4, 1857, and the 
important locus in the primary career of Henry 7, Finck 
was Bethel, Shelby County, Mo., where he lived for eight 
years. He was ten years in Oregon, five at Harvard, four in 
Europe, and since then has resided in New York. Should 
not these short biographical sketches teach Miss Gilder 
to be a little more careful in her statements, and further- 


more not to attribute to a national prejudice what pos- 








est never flags from the first bar to the last. 


sibly might be a sound personal conviction ? 
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class typographical work. 


the finest catalogue or book. 











Its presses are adapted to the fincst class of work, and it has all the 
or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 


importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printcd catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
appointments of a fully equipped office. 
Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


== HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. ==S— 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


(2 Correspondence solicited, Agents wanted everywhere. 


WAREROOMS: No. 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 


—- MANUFACTURERS OF +e 


PIANOFOR TES. 





Known everywhere, and sold ‘> the ‘trade in all respects 
first-class instruments. 





IVERS: POND 
PIANOS 


UNEXCELLED IN 


BEAUTY OF TONE, ELEGANCE OF FINISH 


= AND — 


Thoroughne ss of Construe tion. 


Sold by responsible dealers throughout the United 
States. Active Agents wanted for unoccupied terri- 
tory. Strict protection guaranteed, 


Warerooms : 597 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





De CKER 


MATCH ESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N.Y, 








Pate; Ole 


‘NEW YORK. 








pa EE 





L. 0. HARRISON, 


Succrssor To WM, M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF— 


| — Chapel and Parlor | 


PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Near Eighth Avenue, 





New York Conservatory of Music, 


5 E. 14th ST., 3d Door East of 5th AVE. 


CHARTERED IN 186s. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL 


— AND — 


ES ONLY AT 


School of Elocution, Modern Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. 


OPEN DAILY from g a. M. to 9 P 
entire year. 


QUARTER BEGINS from date of entrance 


M., during the 





THe WILCOS & WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER BSiGgiry DIFFERENT srvoues. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


1117 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 
FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 


WARERUVOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York ; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago: 


Market and Powell Streets. San Franisceo, Cal. 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, 
Abt, Paulus, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Bendel, Strauss, Sari 
‘Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 





SHER J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


NOWNED FOR 


PIANOS > 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


® 4 
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GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 
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D. H. Baldwin & Co. 
REMARKABLE instance of unqualified success 

in the pursuit of a definite commercial policy must be 
credited to the firm of D, H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati. It 
must be admitted that, while there are many firms in the music 
trade that have succeeded in building up a prosperous trade, 
there are relatively only a few that have, in pursuance of a pre- 
determined principle, attained a position as first-class mercantile 
institutions. This is due in the first place to a lack of policy, 
and in the second place to a deviation from the adopted standard’ 
Among those firms in the music trade that have reached pre- 
eminence as first-class houses, Messrs. D. H. Baldwin, of Cin- 
cinnati, occupy an envious position. It has been the endeavor of 
this firm to establish a mercantile institution in Cincinnati which 
would reflect credit, not only upon the firm itself, but also upon 
the musie trade in general—a_ business which would elevate the 
music trade far and above the ordinary bickerings of everyday 


transactions, 

The success of the plan is evidenced in the position at present 
occupied by the firm of D. H. Baldwin & Co. There is not a 
firm to-day in the music trade that ranks higher either in probity, 
energy or ability than this firm. In fact, its name is a synonym 
of honorable dealing and commercial ethics. 

Messrs. D. H. Baldwin represent the Steinway, Decker Brothers, 
Haines, Fischer and Vose pianos. The trade of the house ex- 
tends from central Ohio and West Virginia to Indiana, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. ‘The members of the firm are: Messrs. D. H. 
Lucien Wulsin, A. A. Van Buren (in charge of the 
Louisville branch), Mr. George W. Armstrong, Jr., and Mr. 
Clarence Wulsin (in charge of the Indianapolis branch). 


Baldwin, 


Organist and Music Dealer. 
66 ¥7OU are a contemptible sneak !” were the words 
Y music dealer, and our 
reporter, who was passing, picked up his ears and opened wider 


uttered by an_ irate-looking 


his watchful eyes. Observing with the latter that the person thus 
addressed was rather a handsome, dapper-looking young organist, 
of course, the reporter expected to see the organist strike from 
the shoulder at once, but, no—he acted as though such epithets 
were not unfamiliar to him, and pocketing that and a few others 
of a like emphatic nature, he turned and walked down the street. 
All this occurred on the front-door step, and a'though reporters 
as a rule are not curious fer se, yet in the pursuits of their 
arduovs calling, they are obliged to be, and ours accordingly 


entered the store. At first the irate music dealer was uncom- 
municative, but by degrees the following facts leaked out : 

Che pastor of this organist’s church desired an entirely new 
stock of anthems and other choir music, but on consultation with 
his organist was disappointed to learn that it could not be pro- 


The pastor was 


cured in town, or through a Montreal house. 
just making up his mind how backward and unenterprising Cana- 
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dian music dealers were, when what should strike him but an 
advertisement in a church paper, of the very music he was in 
search of, by the very music dealer who “could not supply it” 
according to the organist. He at once sent and placed a $75 
order with the dealer. But now comes the kernel of the joke. 
Two days after the smiling organist appeared, purchased some 
music, wished the dealer the compliments of the season, congratu- 
lated him on obtaining the pastor's large order, told him he had 
worked very hard to obtain it for him, and ended by claiming a 
large commission on it. This was too much for the music dealer, 
who there and then became irate and addressed him as a con- 
temptible sneak.” 

The above item is taken from the Montreal Zimes, Musicians of 
the better class never resort to any such devices. It is the incom- 
petent music teacher who has no professional standing, but who 
frequently secures a temporary vantage-ground, that enables him 
to use his influence, who, in pursuit of money, casts odium 
upon the profession at large, by acting as the above-described 
contemptible sneak did.—[Editors Musica. Courtrr. ] 


69,999 and 70,000. 


T the Chickering warerooms on Fifth avenue we 
saw two pianos last week with the above numbers. The 
first one, No. 69,999, was an upright of satin-wood with extra- 
ordinary carvings and rolled-gold ornaments. The second one, 
No, 70,000, was a parlor grand made to order for a French noble- 
man whose name was inlaid. The design was fantastic and de- 
cidedly original, and the piano, which has been shipped to Paris, 
will attract attention not only on account of its magnificent 
exterior, but also for its finish, tone and touch, 














The Burdett Organ Company’s An- 
nual Election. 


HE managers elected for 1885 are: R. Burdett, 

W. A. Galbraith, Prescott Metcalf, C. C. Converse, and F. 

W. Metcalf. The officers are: R. Burdett, chairman ; Prescott 

Metcalf, treasurer; C. C. Converse, secretary and business man- 
ager, and D. L. Rice, general superintendent. 

The treasurer's annual report shows the Burdett Organ Com- 
pany to be in the soundest possible financial condition, owing to 
its careful business management ; and that its conservative policy 
is the best one to pursue, and the only one which secures a uni- 
form business success. In securing the services of Mr. Rice, to 
succeed B. O. Church in the superintendency, who resigned it 
because of ill-health, the Burdett Organ Company has been very 
fortunate, Mr. Rice having made himself famous by his admir- 
able superintendency of the George Woods Organ Company, 
which place he held for the space of twelve years so satisfactorily 
that Mr. Woods recommended him as being the best man he 
knew for the Burdett superintendency.—Zrie Herald, January 15. 
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Gave up the Weber Piano. 
Puicapecrui, Pa,, January 22, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
On the roth inst. we gave up the agency of the 
Weber pianos. We spent large sums of money in advertising 
them, doing our best to create a demand for them but without 


success. Yours respectfully, 





GrorGE L. WALKER & SON. 


Circular. 
New York, January 16, 1885 
HEREBY inform you that I have this day admitted 
my son Louis as partner, and hereafter the business will be 
known as Henry Haas & Son. Thanking you for the past favors, 
and hoping that your kind patronage to the new firm will be con- 
Yours very respectfully, 
Henry Haas & Son. 


tinued, we remain, 








Tribute to “Hardman” Pianos. 


Seton Hatt Cotvece, t 
Soutu OranGe, N, J., January 12. 188s. § 


Mr. S. A. Ward, Newark, N. J., agent for the Hardman 
Pianos. 
)s SIR—The Hardman pianos which we pur- 
chased of you for use in the college have given satisfaction 
to our professor of music and to his pupils, and hence to the fac- 
ulty, and you are free to refer to us as being more than pleased 
with the superior tone, the great strength, and the handsome ap- 
pearance of the instruments which the Hardman Company manu- 
Sincerely yours, 
Wo. F. MARSHALL, Treas. 


facture for schools, 


The Engel-Schaff Trouble. 
HE latest literature on the subject of the busi- 
ness differences between Mr. Engel and the brothers Schaff, 
of Chicago, with whom he was associated, is the following letter 
addressed to the editor of a Chicago weekly : 

‘‘We have read with surprise the malicious and wholly false 
representations about our business which found a place, possibly 
by mistake, in your last week's issue. So far from the ‘honest’ 
Engel having been ‘ruined’ by us, the plain fact is that, upon 
false representations and by the payment of $600, in place of 
$2,000 promised, this Engel was taken into our partnership in 
September, 1881. Even the amount so paid in we afterward 
learned to have been borrowed for the purpose, and later repaid 
out of our business. At that time our manufacturing enter- 
prise was about fourteen years old. Although it had been com- 
pletely destroyed by the great fire of °71, our books at the time 
Engel came showed an accumulated capital of about $10,000. 
At the end of 83 this capital still showed a slight increase, being 
$1 1,500. 

** But by October, 1884, according to Engel’s statement, it had 

















HARDMAN, 


FACTORIES, lith & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., | WAREROOMS, 146 Fifth Avenue, above (9th St. 
IN EIW YORK. a INEITW ZTYORE. 


| | 





PECK 


Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THa ave 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 





| They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 
ees They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 





& CO, Manufacturers. 





ONE OF THE LEADING 

and well-known Tuners and Repairers of 
New York, town or country work; advantageous 
arrangements made with piano dealers, also, with 
music teachers, for introductions. Address B. B. 
1133 Fulton ave,, near 167th st. and Third ave., New 
York, 


W ANTED.- BY 


ies SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tug Muvu- 


sicaL Courier, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 


ieee SALE.— A FINE CONTRA-BASS CAN 
be bought very cheap, as the owner has no use for 


Can be seen at office of Tux Musicau Courter. 


ee SALE.—FULI. ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tuk 


Musica Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York, 
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Shrunk to $7,821. Bad 2 as this hatin was, when we came to 
investigate matters for ourselves, we found that almost the entire 
available assets had been realized upon and made away with, and 
that the firm was in reality more than $4,000 worse off than noth- 
ing. During the entire partnership we gave our own time and 
service in the manufactming, as we always have from the be- 
ginning, while the financial matters were managed by Engel in 
the office. The allegations in regard to selling second-hand 
pianos for new are wholly false. At the end of sixteen years of 
honest effort at making first-class pianos in Chicago we find our- 
selves the victims of a dishonest partner and obliged to work 
ourselves as journeymen to a manufacturer who was once our 
G. SCHAFF, 

Joun A. SCHAFF.” 





own apprentice. 


“ Cuicaco, January 23, 1885. 


hiedaitenn Notice. ; 

JANUARY 10, 1885 

HE undersigned, a committee acting by authority 

of the Music Publishers’ Association of the United States, 

hereby offer a reward of $50 for such information as shall lead to 

the conviction of any person or persons selling foreign reprints in 
this country, of American musical copyrights. 

The business of reprinting popular American copyrights is 
carried on largely, particularly in Canada, and from these pub- 
lishing depots, circulars, containing lists of such reprints, are sent 
through the United States mails to dealers and others in the 
United States, making extraordinary and tempting offers to pur- 
chasers. We are satisfied that in many instances purchases are 
made. 

All American publishers and authors, as well as all law-abiding 
citizens, are interested in stopping this piratical business, and we 
appeal! for assistance and co-operation in this direction, 

Wm. A. Ponp, of Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 

Joun C. Haynes, of Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 

C. H. Drrson, of Chas, H. Ditson & Co., New York. 
To show the vital importance of this subject, we here print the 








following warning, issued about three years ago by the music 
publishers whose names are printed thereto : 


WARNING TO MUSIC DEALERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
Having been informed that certain parties are dealing in piratical editions 


(mostly emanating from Canada) of some of our popular copyright publica-4 


tions, we herewith give due notice, that any person or persons found buying, 
selling, exposing for sale, or having in their possession any of the aforosaid 
piratical copies, are violating the United States coypright law, and subject- 
ing themselves to heavy penalties. 

We trust that it may not be necessary for us to take further steps to sup- 
press this dishonorable traffic. 
Wm A. Pond & Co., New York. 
S. T. Gordon & Son, New York. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.. New York. 
G. Schirmer, New York. b ie Be Goullaud, Boston. 

E. Schuberth, New York. J. F. Perry & Co., Boston. 
Spear & Dehnhoff, New York. ba P. Schmidt, Boston, 
F. Blume, New York. Brainard's Sons, Cleveland. 
B. W Hitchcock, New York. \johe Church & Co., Cincinnati. 
E.. Harding, New York D. Newhall & Co., Cincinnati. 
F. A. North & Co., Philadelphia. | Balmer & Weber, St. Louis. 
J. E. Ditson & Co,, Philadelphia. | J. L. Peters, St. Louis. 
Lee & Walker, Philadelphia. i. Bollman & Sons, St. Louis. 
J. M. Stoddard & Co., Philadelphia. | D. S. Holmes, Brooklyn. 
A. H. Rosewig, Philadel phia. M. Gray, San Francisco. 
S. Winner & Son, Philadelphia. | Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 
C. F. Escher, Philadelphia. Denton & Cottier, Buffalo. 
H, McCaffrey. Baltimore. W. W. Whitney, Toledo. 
os Willig & Co., Baltimore, | Chicago Music Company, Chicago. 
P. Faulds, Louisville. | Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
i M. Hempsted, Milwaukee. Root & Sons’ Music Co., Chicago. 
J. Whitney, Detroit. H. S. Mackie & Co., ochester, 
Roe Stephens Music Co., Detroit, P. Shaw, Rochester. 
J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington. i A. French, Nashville. 
Ww. L.1 ee & Co., L Liverpool, Ohio. 


Boston. 
Boston, 


| Oliver Ditson & Co., 
| White, Smith & Co., 
|G. D. Russell, Boston. 


The Honest peer Dealer. 
Y son,” said the senior member of a piano 
and organ installment firm, 


66 
‘honesty is the best 
policy.” 

‘** You bet,” said the son, ‘‘that is as old as the hills. 
Franklin said that to George Francis Train once.” 
said the father, ** still it is the truth.” 
said the boy, with evident 


Ben 


“Fea; 

‘* What makes you reflect thus,” 
pnenae of unctions for an ardent soul. 

*T'll tell ym my son,” said pa. ‘About a week ago a gen- 





tleman came into our wareroom and purchased a piano for 4oo 
dollars, to be delivered on the day before New Year's. On the 
day before New Year's he appeared, counted out the money, and 
requested immediate delivery of the piano. I had the piano sent 
to his house at once.” 

** Well?” asked the son. 

‘* Well,” said the father, ‘‘ I counted the money 
left, and found that he had paid us $500 instead of $400." 

** Well?” said the son again. 

‘* Well,” replied the father again, ‘ 
dollars ; honesty is the best policy.” 


over after he 


> my p rriner fifty 


Quite a Difference. 
Mrs. Budds—* I thought 


pianos always had pedals ever since they were first made; but | 
see that a man named Greener, of Elmira, claims to have been 
the original inventor of one of them.” 
Mr. Budds—‘* Thank fortune! I'll 
pack my satchel, and be sure to put my pistol in it.” 
Goodness me! Are you crazy? 
to you if this man Greener did invent the soft pedal, 
** Oh, the soft pedal was it? I thought it was the loud pedal.” 
—Philadelphia Call. 


Dear me, how queer! 


start at once. Please 
What difference can it make 


and ”’ 


Wagner once sent Offenbach a pamphlet he had written, 


called ‘‘ The Reign of Jews in Music.” After having read what 
the musician of the future had to say about Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, and other Hebrews, Offenbach wrote to Wagner 
and said: ‘‘ Dear Wagner—You had better stick to music.” 
Upon the receipt of this laconic reply, 
the score of his ‘* Meistersinger,”’ 
the following from the author of 
‘*Dear Wagner—After mature consideration, 


better stick to writing books!” 


Wagner sent Offenbach 
and a few days later he received 
Grande Duchesse ;”’ 
I think you had 


*La 





- Professional Cards. 





E. STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


OTTO HACKH, 

Address Professor of Pianoforte, Grand Conser- 
vatory of Music, 46 Twenty-third Street; or, 
Augustus Baus & Co.'s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- 
third Street, New York. 


C. A. G APPA 
(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 
25 Union Square, New York. 


L YONS “MUSIC: AL ACADEMY, 

Lyons, N. Y. (founded 1854). Daily lessons, 
Noted for furnishing exce..ent teachers. Imparts best 
uel technique wr artistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHerwoop, M. A., Principal. 


MISS BELLE ‘COLE, 

Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is authorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
toocean. Geo. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio ee: 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. 


Mme. HELEN AMES, 
Soprano for Concerts and Oratorio, 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 
Concert Contralto. Address Musicar 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


Mr. FREDERICK | L AX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio, 
Address Geo. Y. Cotsy, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New ¥ ork. 


_ ry rTIe 
ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 

Instruction in Music in all of its branches, Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, ww. Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wm. Ponn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York, 


C. F. D: ANIEL S, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
pagpem Musica Courier, 2: 
ork, 


Baritone. 


nA ocal and 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


25 Union Square. 


Courier 





Solo Violoncello, 
Bast 14th Street, New 





VOGT CONSE RVA’ r ORY or MUSIC, 


Ne -o East r4th Street, New York City. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 

Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory. 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of charge. 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. Office 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, except 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner goth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, O. 





MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
27 Union Square, New 


Address 


Contralto for 
York. 


Mr. W. Courtney, 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 
LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 
VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Dealer in Fine Violins. French, German 


and other makers. 
Address, 364 West Eighth St., 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York, 


THREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at- "i 
Street (Bennett — New York 








MME. 


Italian, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


99 Nassau 


ANNA BULKLEY HILL ‘S, 
Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

» ¥.445 St Paul’s M. E. Ch. 
en 62 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4 * First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R.C. C athedral, rs 


= M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER 


— FOR — 


Leading Musical Artists, 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Contralto. 











WM. BOHRER'S TRANSPOSITOR. 


This Transpositor, invented by Mr. WM. BOHRER 
is an attachment to the pianoforte, which enables the 
performer to transpose a composition from its pub- 
lished copy into any key desired. It consists of an 
ordinary movable key-board, sliding upon a light 
frame. When needed it is simply placed over the 
key-board cf the pianoforte, and is removed from it 
again by simply lifting it off; not a single screw nor 
any alteration of the pianoforte whatsoever being re- 
quired. The Transpositor is of a most elegant and 
purable form, none but first-class material being used 
in its construction. It will be found to be a most im- 
portant and useful auxiliary to every pianoforte, and 
will be of the greatest practical value to all who are 
engaged in the art of singing. Price, including box, 
$100. On exhibition at Srainway & Sons, E. 14th St., 
Epwarp ScuusiertH & Co., No. 23 Union Square. 


PIANOS. 


£ stablished 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(75 B TREMONT STREET, 
GB” Correspondence Solici*ed. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





—+ ESTABLISHED 1836.-++ 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILITY. 
92 Bleecker St., New York. 





FURSCH-MADI 


_IN— 


Oratorios and Concerts. 


For terms and engagements apply to 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Steinway Hall, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


THe HENRY 


BOSTON, 





INCORPORATED 1884. 


F.MILLER 


MASS., 





‘Upright, Square and Grand > 





HE MIL 
concerts of Louis Maas, Wm. H. 
Constantin Sternberg, Gustave Satter, 


Sherwood, 
Calixa Lavalle 


From the Cincinnati 77mes- Star, Jan: 16, 1883. 
Dr. Maas always uses the Artist: Grand of the 
Henry F. Mitter make, upon which he is able to 
accomplish wonders. Frequently he held a single 
note in the melody through a dozen bars of harmonic 
chords, and the note still rang out clear and strong at 
the close. 


From the Boston 7ranscrift. 


The Micier Pianos fulfilled their part in the per- 
formance nobly ; in fact, leaving nothing to be desired. 


From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
No better concert Piano has ever been heard here, 
From the Citeene Times. 


The Piano was extremely satisfactory, both in point 
of brilliancy and fullness of tone. 








Warerooms and Offices at G11 W 


ER ARTIST GRAND PIANO HAS MADE A 
Edmund 


KTA NN OS, 


And also the PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO. 


THE 
Ryder, 
Maurer, 


PHENOMENAL SU cc ESS 
Carlyle Petersilea, 7 
Frank Gilder, Henrictta 


IN 
Neupert P 


e, Chas. Kunkel, 


S. Liebling, E. B, Perry, Antoine DeKonski and others. 


From the Boston //era/d. 

forgotten 
Piano 
give 


will not seon _be 
by the 
coula 


The quality of tone 
. The beautiful melody was sur 
with as much expression as a great artst 
it with the voice. 
From the St. Louis Sfectazer. 
7 
A finer or more powerful concert Piano has rarely 
if ever, been heard in St. Louis. 
From the Musical Courier, New York 
The magnificent Miter Granp Piano, which we 
have heard used by Maas, Neupert and Sherwood, 
and which in all instances—although subjected to four 
entirely different touches (including our own), and, 
in the case of Neupert, to the most trying tests 
astonished us through the sonority, richness, power 
and nobility of its tone qualities, and the evenness 
and easy response of its action, 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CoO., 


MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


‘ashington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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C. D. Pease is West. 


last Sunday morning. 


! 


ner, with calendar for 1885 attached. 
Mr. Richard Ranft has removed his establishment from No. 
16 Astor place to 204 East Eighteenth street. 

— The sheriff of San Francisco, Cal., advertises the piano man- 
ufacturing business of G. Rudolf & Co. for sale. 

Mr. Sherwood has sold out his interest in the Cedar Rapids 
(Ia.) Music Company to his partner, Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. S. M. Milliken, of the Haines & Whitney Company, 
Chicago, arrived in town last Thursday night and returned to 
Chicago Friday night. 

A new firm in Mason City, Ia., is the Northwestern Music 
Company, Martin M. Hoare, manager. Mr. Hoare was formerly 
with H, C, Waite, Cedar Rapids. 

—Mr. Simon Shoninger, of the Shoninger Organ Company, 
New is on his way to New Orleans. The Shon- 


inger organs are exhibited at the Exposition. 


Haven, Conn., 


—QO,. G. Morse, traveling salesman and collector for D. Lath- 
rop & Co.’s piano and organ agency in Dover, N. H., has ab- 
sconded. It is rumored that his deficit amounts to $1,500. 

lhe First National Bank, of Ithaca, N. Y., has begun suit 
igainst William L. Bostwick, ex-president of the Ithaca Organ and 
Piano Company for $10,000, individual endorsement of the notes 
held by the company and discounted by the bank, 
-Mr. William Robinson, the well-known collector and second- 
hand-music seller, formerly of the Strand and St. Martin’s lane, 
I Engl 


collection of music was well known to all interested in the works 


ondon, ind, died on December 27. Mr. Robinson’s large 
of bygone times 
lhe Philadelphia Agents’ Herald in its official post-office list 


places the Monarch Music Company, Springfield, Mass., in the 


list of ‘* Cheats and Frauds ;"” also the Texas Gift Concert 
Association, at Dennison, Tex., and the Bristol Piano Company, 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., Boston, have enlarged their 


1s at 1125 Washington street, occupying now the en- 
The front rooms which are 


warecroor 


tire building above the ground floor. 


to be used as the office and the display of new pianos, are large, 
light and commodious, and just suited for the purpose they are 
now being appropriated to. This change, with other improve- 
ments they have recently made, indicate a progressive and paying 


bus s rheir pianos are being used at the New England and 


| are highly spoken of by the musical 


ne eir 


other conservatories, and 
profession and the trade. 

[he new case-factory building of J. & C. Fischer, which is 

now in course of erection in place of the one that was recently 

estroyed by fire, will be much larger than the former one, as the 

firm has purchased fifty feet additional in Twenty-eighth street. 


| give the new building a front of 135 feet. The large 


ihis wii 


Henry Behning, Jr., left for a two week’s trip to the West 


Hazelton Brothers have issued a handsome advertising ban- 


two feet front, which gives the Fischer factory a total frontage of 
207 feet. 
practically arranged. 
Southwest. 
—Freeborn G. Smith, manufacturer of the Bradbury piano, 
made over $50,coo clear profit in 1884 in his piano business. 
Mr. Smith is one of the wealthiest piano manufacturers in the 
United States. 
—lIt does not pay to have your notes protested, even if you 
are solvent. That kind of a course signifies either that you are 
not flush or that you have not the proper views to do a legiti- 
mate business. 


Mr. Henry Fischer is traveling West and 


—W. H. Keller, piano and organ dealer, Easton, Pa., has sold 
out his book and stationery department to Messrs. Seitz & Vogel, 
two young men who have just started in business. Mr. Keller 
opened in Easton in 1875, and in less than ten years has built 
up the largest music business in his section, 

—John Church & Co., manufacturers of the ‘‘ Everett” 
piano, do not intend to do any Eastern trade in that instrument. 
The firm manufactures the piano principally to protect itself. It is 
in every respect a repr esentative Eastern cheap piano and will sell 
well if properly pushed. Messrs. John Church & Co., with their nu- 
merous business ramifications, can sell the ‘‘ Everett” piano with- 
out trouble. The piano sells at about $150. 

—The Vose & Sons’s pianos were offered to E. H. McEwen & 
Co. by Mr. Carter, with the stenciled name of McEwen on them. 
The offer was rejected by McEwen, chiefly on account of the 
price. This is a great mistake. Vose & Sons make pianos that 
can be sold without stencil, and the very fact that the firm has 
them offered as stenciled pianos damages the reputation of the 
house. It is well known in the trade that the Vose piano is worth 
every dollar asked for it, and the firm is pursuing a wrong policy 
in going into the stencil business. 

—The new firm in Detroit, Mich., alluded to some time ago 
in our columns, consists of Mr. Charles Bobzin and Mr. Harry 
R. Williams. Mr. Bobzin was formerly with C. J. Whitney and 
Mr. Williams with the Detroit Music Company, which will be the 
name of the new house. The company has purchased the good- 
will and stock of the Roe Stephens Music Company, and will oc- 
cupy the Woodward avenue building formerly occupied by the Roe 
Stephens Cumpany. The Chickering piano is the leader. Mr. 
Stephens has temporarily retired from the music trade. 

—Among the patents granted in December we find the fol- 
lowing : 

Music, machine for creasing sheet.—J. Morgan. 

Musical instruments, music roller for mechanical.— J. Maxfield. 

Music leaf turner.—J. P. Batchelor. 

Musical instruments, mechanical.—M. Gally. 

Opera glass.—C. Rothacker, Jr. 

Opera chair.—J, Dubois. 

Opera chair.—G. J. Rafferty. 

Piano.—W. Fischer. 

Piano pedal guard.—R. W. Tanner. 

—Mr. H. I. Solomons, formerly with Kranich & Bach, has 
just taken charge of the musical department of the business of 
James Fricker, Danville, Va. Mr. F. E. Weidman will travel 
for Mr. Fricker in Virginia and North Carolina. The Frickers, 
of Danville, Va., and Americus, Ga., are active piano and organ 
dealers. Upon assuming his new position Mr. Solomons issued 
this card: 


It is with pleasure I announce to my friends and the public that I have 
made business arrangements with Mr. James Fricker and now make Danville 
my permanent home. All who contemplate purchasing pianos or organs will 
find it to their interest to call and examine our stock, and satisfy themselves 
that this is truly the place to trade. Very truly, 


The new building will be six stories high and most 


—The business of Julius Bauer & Co., Chicago, will continue * 
right along. 

—Mr. Lucien Wulsin, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is in Boston. 

—George Willig & Co., Baltimore, are enthusiastic admirers of 
the Hardman pianos. 

—Mr. Sauber, of Steger & Sauber, the Chicago agents of 
Sohmer & Co., is in town. 

—The annual meeting of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company takes place in Boston to-day. 

—The Ludden & Bates Southern Music House has established 
a branch of the Chickering agency in Atlanta. 

—Swick & Co., Paterson, N. J., sell the Weser piano with the 
name of Swick on them ; stencil business, of course. 

—Cable & Sons are not pleased with their move toa new 
factory. Business has been very dull with that firm. 

—It you want to read our trade notes again, look over the 
musical weeklies that appear after our journal appears every 
week, 

—The Emerson Piano Company shipped a carload of pianos 
on Monday to New Orleans. The agent of the company in that 
city is Mr. Junius Hart. 

—Our Portland, Ore., correspondent tells us that seven new 
pianos were sold in that city from January 6 to Januaay 13, in- 
clusive. Very good for Portland. 

—Heinekamp & Son, Baltimore, Md., are doing an excellent 
trade in McEwen pianos. The firm has purchased quite a num- 
ber of McEwen pianos during the past year. 


—The Hallett & Davis pianos are receiving the very highest 
encomiums from the best Chicago pianists. Some of them are 
enthusiastic about the uprights of the Hallett & Davis Company. 
—Business in Omaha has been very dull. Woodbridge Brothers, 
according to our correspondent, have been doing absolutely nothing, 
and Max Meyer & Brother are just as dull as the previously-men- 
tioned firm. 

—Mr. Orrin A. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, and 
Mr. Edward S. Payson, now connected with the company, were 
in New Yorkon Monday. Mr. Kimball returned to Boston and 
Mr. Payson went West. 

—‘' Cub” Berdan, formerly of the Detroit Music Company, 
is studying violin in Boston under Listeman. ‘‘Cub” did not 
make a ‘‘go” of the Detroit Music Company. He had 
much music on the brain. 


too 


—Mr. D. F. Beatty has been hovering around Washington, 
N. J., during the past two weeks. Daniel is anxious to get back 
into his nest, and if the wishes of several organ manufacturers 
were fulfilled he would be back at his post to-day. 

—As stated in THE MusicAL CourIERk some weeks ago, S. 
Brainard’s Sons will remove from the building now jointly oc- 
cupied by them and A. Reed & Sons, on State street, Chicago. 
A. Reed & Sons will occupy the whole building hereafter, 


—Peloubet & Co. are doing a large trade with Biddle, 7 East 
Fourteenth street. Organs are received by Biddle in quantities 
of twelve and eighteen atatime. One of the great secrets in 
trade is to get up the proper business connection, and Peloubet 
seems to have it. 
—lIn answer to an inquiry we will say that but few organ man- 
ufacturers are not interested in the piano business. The firms 
The Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; the Miller Organ Company, Lebanon, Pa.; C. B. 
Hunt & Co., Boston ; the New England Organ Company, Boston, 
Mass., and Story & Clark, although the latter are indirec'ly inter- 


not interested are: 








factory adjoining, which was not touched by the fire, is seventy- 


H. I. Socomons. 


ested to some extent in the piano business. 
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IZED 


F 

The Most Artistic and 

Beautiful Instruments 
Manufactured. 





A full line of differ- 
t sizes in fine Epon- 
Cases with dur- 
oid medallions and 


e metal statuettes. 





° —— —- == = = 
SULLIVAN-K — 


Instruments as powerful as a Cabinet Organ. 
only from two to four inches wide, on spools. 









"MANTEL ORCHESTRONE, 


SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT 
CLOCK ona STATUETTE. 





=- Sizes range from four- 
teen to twenty-six notes, 
with automatic expres- 
sion. Retail prices from 
$10 to $35. Liberal dis- 


counts to the trade. 





« 


Music Sheets very narrow, 





Address M. GALLY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS) jag) EMERSON=P1ANO- rv} 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — i. ie tj = 
GRAND, SQUARE . « on “ree Manufacturers of ge — and COTTAGE 
ures ELianorforte Actions,| ea. apna 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; AE, F 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, ei ies Piano-Fortes. 
—3NEW YORK.:+— 1 > Mie A I 2B ks 
ee ee ee ee ee ee r a riers | 7 MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


WOOL AnL & aan a Bvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ‘ ds PRs haa > make 
| ne —« W AREROOMS: «— 


ai + CONOVER BROS.| “=2===" 159 Tremont Strect, Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


bye PIANOS. 


} 

| 

oe —MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Among our valuable impro nts, appreciated by pianists 

| and salesmen, are our Patent Aa ction, Patent Metal Action Rail U. . h S 

| and Pater Telescope Lamp Bra | prig: t guare 


Our Pia ndorsed by such e ent ju meg as Mme. 


| c Riv e-Kir ng, "Robt. Ge oldbeck, Chas. Ku oer Anton Streletzki 
Be | EM. Bowman, Gusta re Keebs, GW. Stele, Hartman. | 704, 703, 705 & 707 First Ave., ‘Pp NOS 
NEW TORT. 


105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HWAZELTON a smnaomiga 


~ "THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS J ( A NY Os IN EVERY RESPECT, =a 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, +o 


Nos. 384 & 386 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORK. 












































S. BRAMBACH. J. BURNS BROWN. 


MUNROE ORGAN REED COw /"SRAMBACH & CO. (Me DBlMODtai me MiltOD 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, PIANO-FORTES, Be agra cas 


12 East or Street, b2" AGENTS WANTED. 


And Dealers in au kinds of Organ Mate ul, Bet Fifth Ay ven ue IE} T TORK. 


No. 25 UNION STREET, WORCESTER. MASS. 


BABY GRAND. GEO. STE ECK & CO. | | Di ervita bee 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PI é . ini i 
ANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 


= _] ine ; rre7 > ; i- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic » = )( yN BSG Os a ee ee ee en 
nous tone, adapted fc: Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
and Small Apartments. 


: @ Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


BHEHR BROS.&CO 


Cor. West Lh ty dns an St., i 


wy "se vowene"| Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos (°° "=*s" 


WM. SCHAEFFER, ENGL 
Square ald Upright Pianos NEN | AN v i 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. ARE NOTED FOR THEIR 
Factory 280 B, Forty-Arst St FINE QUALITY OF TONE AND SUPERIOR FINISH 


a CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 32 GEORGE Sk, 


Semear=——~| — NEWENGLANDPIANOCO. Boston Mass 
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io mw MARTIN GUITARS ta taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS, De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 
















KiBAcK 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PLANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
4 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application, 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


i 





FACTORY 


Worcester, Mass. 





MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t= Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








BRIGGSS 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 





PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


The latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 


What S. B. Mitts, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 1884, 
Messrs, T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 


Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 


Gents 
Piano 


testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
same. What | most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. 1 think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools. For those who practise 


much I think it is an absolute necessity. 
S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


Near Steinway Hall, 


6" CATALOGUE FREE 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty year, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








Every Piano Fu_ty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 











Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CRANE & 


13 University 


Place, 


CHAPUIS, 


New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HERRBURGER-SCHW ANDER. Pianoforte Actions, 


Have added to their Factories a finely equipped depaitment for the manufacture of 


BREYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, 


A are 


devoting special attention to the tastes of their American trade, Free delivery. Competition prices. 
1 g | attention to the tast f th A trad F lel y. ¢ tit f 
Prompt service, Liberal conditions. 


Address 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 Rue de l’Evangile, Paris, France, 











THE 


HAINES 
—»i BROS.’ 


NEW UPRIGHT 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY C0., 


97 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 





THE STERLING ORGAN CO. 


R. W. BLAKE, Gen’! Manager. 
THE POPULAR 





CONTAINING 
THE FAMOUS CHIMES 
OF SWISS BELLS. 





New York Warerooms;: 


E. H. MCEWEN & Co., Managers. 


Chicago Warerooms: 179 Wabash Avenue. 
R. H. Roppa; Manager. 


AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


Factories: Derby, Conn. 


7 & 9 West 14th Street. 





— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





HRISTIF 
UPRIGHT 
oS 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th &t., N.Y. 





BILLINGS 


+PIANOS, =< 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 


Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


SPOFFORD & Co., 


Piano ald Organ Hardware 


DOLGEVILLE (Herkimer Co.), N. Y. 


HORACE WATERS & GO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t AGENTS WANTED. 











Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory,’ Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


| FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
: WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
| FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


HwitT HAS NO SUPERIOR! :~~ : NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our —- have my er bo gory Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic 
action att Tost in one piece, - pelented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 




















Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


THE* YORK *« COT TAGE + ORGANS. 


—-! DEALERS, IT WILL PAY YOU TO HANDLE THEM!?+.: 


Manufactured by THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO Co, York, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. BOSTON ® 4 = SEND T9° ==— 


‘hay ed | ES BURDETT ORGAN CO. 














LIMITED, 


ERIE, PA., 


G2 Send for Ca 
logue and Price List 


FOR LIST, BEFORE BUYING. 








BAND INSTRUMENTS. MANUFACTURER OF 
71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. F W. HR AFT, Action Leather, Punch Leather, 
ESTABLISHED 1647, CUT LEATHER PUNCHEONS. 
b S AMUEL PIERCE Also Leathe: for Saddlery, rf? and other purposes. 
5 
ie Dt BUCKSKINS and CAPPING LEATHER SPECIALTIES. 
©. S S T O N Ee. Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. BRONS VILLE, Westchester County, NW. Y- 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 




















First-Class Square and Upright Orga ne "Pipes ~ AT = Ni U aaa a T 


PrANO -- CASES The very best es cage respect. THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
] A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, 








Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 


Erving Mass. Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. | SELEF-ACTING 


JULIOS BAUER & GO, gyi ttm fait Foutas 


Fiano Manufacturers, fp ieiQi\ \ormarasr wovenry our: 
156 and 158 WABAS H AVE., Cc H ICAG O, { LL. HP, -_ beh f | Every Fountain is Warranted to Work to Perfection. 
Mm *T. F. KRAEMER & CO, 


aia 8 ; 
STRAUCH BROS., | “SR 103 East {4th Street 


General Agents for the United States. 

















— MANUFACTURERS OF — ‘ 
Grand, Square and Upright — Bi AGents WANTED EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 420 4 Fam Stl, Pam Cones, Sa, Mil’ Bs, ee 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. F GOODS SENT ON SELECTION TO THE TRADE, 


PALAGE ORGAN THE BES I IN THE WORLD 
Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 

facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
ae oa _G0/) LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 


“_uwusta nya Sguare? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


#BAY STATE ORGAN waiiy a tia «2m 


bo NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WiTH (| Bo HUNT & C0., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, ‘STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman ees LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20- 24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 








Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 


1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 








C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREHEHT, BOSTON, MASS. — 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. P. 



























Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO#ORGAN | 





Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. ¥. 


SS WATERIALS, 


a) 





No. 122 EAST nat HAS STEN STREET, NEW YORK. 











‘BEHNING 


anes Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK. 





124th Street and First Avenue, New York. 


Factory : 


BHEHNING & SON. 








McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 








*HAVE NO SUPERIOR 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 





CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms. 


RICHMOND INDIANA. 


‘| 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. 








